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READERS WRITE 





Static’ Universe: “Call It a Day” 

Our friend from Pasadena, Calif., 
(“Readers Write,” June 10), calls you to 
task for confusing lens and mirror. He 
should have stopped right there. *His 
“static” universe, “with random velocities 
of staps in systems, and systems them- 
selves in motion” was for me “a brain 
storm.” I got out my word book. I found 
“Static—pertaining to bodies at rest, or 
in equilibrium.” ‘“Random—dene hap- 
hazardly ; left to chance.” Now, in earth’s 
daily rotation a spot on its surface at the 
equator travels nearly 25,000 miles.in 24 
hours, a bit over 1,000 miles per hour, and 
on time to the fraction of a_ second. 
Earth’s journey around the sun—a little 
matter of 306,230,000 miles—taking the 
moon along with it, with no loitering or 
layovers en route, can hardly be called 
static. Now an opinion of my own: when 
the sun and its nine planets become static, 
we can call it a day; all will go by gravi- 
tation into the sun. 





A. P. Aldrich 
Greenwood, S. C. 


A Farmer’s View of the Third Term 
All this noise we hear and read about 
the third term for President Roosevelt is 
interesting. One thing we farmers who 
have always fed the people would like to 
know is why it would be such a crime for 
a President to hold office for a third term, 
and that’rule not work with other offices. 
If it’s wrong for a President to hold the 
third term, why would it not be a crime 
for Senators and Representatives to hold 
a third term? ... The way we farmers 
see the picture the man in office who 
really does things should be kept on the 
job ... Most of us farmers think Mr. 
Roosevelt is the best friend American 
farmers have ever had in the White 
House .. . Senator Burke and some others 
are off proper balance in their third 
term views, we think. And may I add 
one more thought: let’s forget about Mr. 
Garner; his candidacy is not real. The 
real democrats, the common people, are 
not with him. 
George Jenkins 
Celina, Tex. 
Student Defense of a Textbook 
I read “A. F. A. vs. Textbook” (PATH- 
FINDER, June 24), and I disagree with 
Mr. Falk. Being in high school, I have 
studied An Introduction to Problems of 
American Culture. Although it said some 
of the things Mr. Falk told, I received no 
idea that all advertising is dishonest and 
harmful to consumers. The book, I think, 
was very informative and interesting. 
James Kuhn 
Dundee, Ore. 


Preacher on a Preacher 

I have just read “Readers Write” of 
June 17. I found a letter under the cap- 
tion “Harmony and a ‘Hardshell’ Dissent.” 
I have been wanting to see this statement 
in print for years; Mr. Waldrip has 
innocently and honestly let the cat out 
of the bag. I have been preaching for 20 
years and never has it been possible to 
secure any sort of Christian cooperation 
from the Baptist Church. In my opinion, 
Mr. C. L. Waldrip is expressing the truth; 
namely, they do not work in harmony 
with any other church, even though John 
1:7 reads: “If we walk in the light as He 





is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another.” The next time I preach on 
the subject of “Christian Unity,” I shall 
read this statement by our Rev. C. L. 
Waldrip, whose church recognizes fellow- 
ship with no other. 
Ernest David 
Cynthiana, Ky. 
Complaint From an Inventor 

When you advertise the American Op- 
tical Company’s Orthopter, you perhaps 
do not know that you are helping to en- 
trench a virtual monopoly. In 1932, I 
patented an éye exercising device called 
the Optimotor. Experts have stated that 
it is better than anything previously on 
the market, and that it would do the work 
of three separate machines; but after 
spending several years and a great deal 
of money on it, I had to give it up, and 
now, never having been presented before 
the public, it stands in my shop, a monu- 
ment to modern monopolistic methods. 

The Orthopter, which I estimate can be 
manufactured for $35, sold for $357 in 
1932. It does not give the advantage of a 
three-dimensional, free-space moving vis- 
ual object. My machine does this. It can 
be built for $50 and sold for $150, which 
is an honorable ratio. In its fourth com- 
plete design, with ball bearings, aluminum 
castings, ete., it is built primarily to 
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serve; yet here it stands. | am that many 
years older and apparently no nearer 
success. 

Birtley A. Ball 
Hoodsport, Wash. 


Loose Livestock and Motorists 

It might make a difference in your 
viewpoint on “Loose Livestock” (PATH- 
FINDER, June 17), if you were a Montana 
stockman and depended on the profits 
from your stock for a living. From your 
own statement, the cost of fencing 40 
acres of pasture is $100. The North Mon- 
tana Grazing Association estimates that 
it takes 40 acres of range land to pasture 
a cow for eight months, so it can readily 
be seen that the cost would be pro- 
hibitive for us to fence our cattle range, 
even though the cost would not be as 
much by fencing in large tracts. 

John C. McColly 
Hinsdale, Mont. 

You have an interesting article on the 
danger of loose livestock on the highways 
when a motorist “roars around a curve.” 
We agree that the stray cows should be 
shut up somewhere. The dangerous motor- 
ist who roars around sharp curves . 
with no consideration for anyone else, 
should be shut up somewhere also for the 
protection of the public, just as other 
public menaces are treated ... Why al! 
the speed? What’s the hurry? ... 

Bob Walker 
Zanesville, O. 


Royal Visit: Truest Picture 

PATHFINDER of June 24 eapped the 
climax of its worth in its description of 
the visit of the king and queen of Eng- 
land to the United States. The impres- 
sive photograph in your excellent maga- 
zine shows the truest picture of the illus- 
trious visitors and visited. 

Samuel M. Hilliard 

Highmore, S. Dak. 


More on the Townsend Plan 

So much is stated, or implied, in your 
editorial “The 97” (PATHFINDER, June 
17) that I ask to dissent ... 

I know nothing of the sincerity of thos: 
Congressmen who voted for the Town- 
send bill, but, in the light of what th: 
press has printed, I think they had cour- 
age, and I believe they were more honor- 
able than those certain Congressmen whv 
voted against the bill, after having used 
the Townsend organization to get them- 
selves elected ... 

Will you not write another editorial! 
and state why you think $200 a month 
constitutes a “Utopia” approximatin:s 
“heaven?” Millions of people in Americ: 
have that much income and do not think 
they are anywhere near abundance .. . 

Maybe these poor are all psychopathi. 
cases ready for the “booby-hatch,’ fo: 
everything they have conceived of the) 
can produce, but they can’t have it; th: 
earth yields too much of everything the) 
could possibly use, but they can’t enjoy i' 
What irrational beings indeed! Howeve: 
if you really believe that “we can expec! 
to fipd heaven when we die,” I am indee: 
grateful for that crumb of comfort. 

Mrs. Iola Hughes 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

(With. this letter,..‘Readers Write” closes i 
columns to all further discussion of ‘‘The 97."" PATH 
FINDER acknowledges with thanks the scores of pe 
sons who commented on the editorial, many of the 
adversely, PATHFINDER stands by what it sai 
There is not a sound economist who regards ' 
Townsend Plan as anything but Utopian, howe: 
plausible it may seem. ‘The point experts. make 
this: the American ecOnomic system, as it operat: 
today,-simply is not geared to $200-a-month pensic 


and would in all probability fall to pieces under ' 
weight of them.—Ed.] 
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LEND-SPEND— 


Federal Billions and a Stagnant Pool 


UST as much as it is the hobgoblin 

of little minds, consistency is the 
bane of men who loom large in public 
life. In his rough-and-tumble progress 
to office, the politician or the statesman 
often travels a road that is paved with 
more than good intentions. It is a 
road covered with briars and thorns, 
and the briars are the things he preach- 
ed yesterday, and the thorns are the 
conditions that make him contradict 
himself today. 

Because he looms largest in our 
public life, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, more than any other man 
in America, must sometimes suffer an 
exquisite discombobulation when his 
critics make a field day of his words 
and his actions by setting them against 
each other and by pointing to the 
whole as “one of the greatest examples 
of inconsistency in the history of the 
world.” And as a matter of fact, al- 
though this criticism is a bit of over- 
bilious hyperbole, the President is 
peculiarly exposed to such attack. His 
present deeds have a way of making 
his 1932 words look silly; the things 
he said seven years ago come back to- 
day like Banquo’s ghost. They must 
occasionally haunt him; they must 
once in a while embarrass him; at any 
rate, his critics delight in reminding 
him of them. 

While campaigning for the Presi- 
dency in 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
used these words to heap ridicule on 
the Hoover Administration and its 
actions: “Owe more! Spend more! 
This was the program.” Later, in his 
first inaugural address, he had this to 











International 
Carmody Heads the New Works Agency 


say of Hoover economists: “Faced by 
failure of credit, they have proposed 
only the lending of more money.” 
Earlier, he had repeatedly assailed 
unbalanced budgets. By the continua- 
tion of such “loose fiscal policies,” he 
had warned, the government could be 
wrecked. 

It was not long after he took office, 
not long after he sought to effect 
drastic economies, that President 
Roosevelt made an about-face and 
launched the Federal government on 
the most spectacular era of lending 
and spending in the nation’s history. 
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The things he had preached as a cam- 
paigner, President Roosevelt now 
threw out the window. America, he 
said, was faced with a condition and 
not a theory, and the condition was 
that the national economy was flat on 
its back, that private enterprise had all 
but ceased investing in itself, and that 
something had to be done about it, and 
done fast. And so, as from the mouth 
of a great fountain, the billions began 
to tumble and flow from the United 
States Treasury. 

The lending-spending era began late 
in 1933. Since that time to today, 
roughly 20 billion dollars have been 
poured out on relief and recovery. 
Now, far from nearing an end, this 
era stands poised to enter a fourth 
phase designed to let loose what critics 
call “another shot in the arm”—a lend- 
ing-spending program amounting to 
$3,860,000,000. 

As proposed by President Roosevelt 
and as outlined for enabling legisla- 
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Jones Heads the New Loan Agency 


tion in Congress last week, this fourth 
large-gcale New Deal lending-spending 
plan (the fourth since 1933) would do 
these six things: 


1) Establish a two-year program of 
non-Federal public works of the “self- 
liquidating” or “self-paying” type, 
such as water systems and similar 
municipal projects. The two-year cost 
of this would be $350,000,000, of which 
$150,000,000 would be spent in this new 
fiscal year, fiscal 1939-40. 

2) Set aside $750,000,000 for a four- 
year program of building express 
highways and such “self-liquidating” 
projects as toll roads. Of the total 
four-year outlay, $150,000,000 would 
be spent in fiscal 1939-40, 

3) Create a new Federal agency and 
empower it to spend $500,000,000 over 
the next three years on purchases of 
railroad equipment, the equipment 
then to be leased by the agency to the 
railroads. Of the half billion, $100,- 
000,000 would be spent in 1939-40, 

4) Expand the rural electrification 
program already in existence, to the 
end that electricity would be installed 
in the homes of 1,250,000 families now 
living without the service. For this 
expansion, to be carried out over a 
period of seven years, %$460,000,000 
would be raised, $20,000,000 of which 
would be spent in fiscal 1939-40. 

5) Expand the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration’s program in its “self- 
liquidating” parts, such as helping 
tenant-farmers to become owner- 
farmers. For this program, to run 
two years, $500,000,000 would be set 
aside, with $250,000,000 to be spent in 
fiscal 1939-40, 

6) Extend long-term and short-term 
loans to foreign governments for the 
purpose of promoting foreign trade. 
This would be a two-year program in- 
volving $500,000,00C, of which $200,- 
000,000 would go out in fiscal 1939-40. 


In addition to these six items, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s proposal would ex- 
tend the borrowing power of the Unit- 
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ed States Housing Authority to the ex- 
tent of $800,000,000 for a seven-year 
program, without any specified amount 
for fiscal 1939-40. In sum, the entire 
proposal would involve an outlay of 
$3,860,000,000 to be spread over the 
next seven years, with $870,000,000 of 
this specifically marked for spending 
in the. present new fiscal year. 

Highly complicated in many re- 
spects, this newest of New Deal plans 
to overcome forces of depression 
would revolve largely around two men 
—Jesse Holman Jones and John 
Michael Carmody. RFC Chairman 
Jones, a hard-headed business man de- 
spite his long association with zealots 
among the New Dealers, heads the new 
Federal Loan Agency. Carmody, more 
New Dealish than Jones and chief of 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion since 1937, heads the New Federal 
Works Agency.} Together, these two 
will play a major lending role, provid- 
ed Congress passes the legislation 
needed to validate the President’s 
proposal. 


««« The Stress Is Different 


Although the proposal has been 
stamped by its critics as another New 
Deal “spending spree,” it is not that 
exactly. In the first place, if put into 
operation, it would be a thing wholly 
apart from such regular “emergency” 
budget items as relief; it would involve 
funds in addition to those fixed by the 
budget and would itself not appear in 
the budget as a red-ink entry. It dif- 
fers from past pump-priming programs 
in this important respect: it stresses 
lending rather than spending. If au- 
thorized by Congress, it would put the 
Federal government deeper than ever 
into the banking business. 

How would it do this? In the past, 
non-Federal public works projects 
have been carried out through a sys- 
tem in which the Federal government 
paid a big part of each project’s cost. 
Under the new proposal, this gift 
would not be made, but money for the 
project would be raised through Fed- 
eral lending facilities. This money 
(theoretically at least) would be paid 
back to the government at a fixed 
interest rate of possibly 2% per cent. 
The loans would be made to “quasi- 
public” groups through the various 
Federal bureaus now equipped with 
lending power (there are about 30 
such bureaus) and through other agen- 
cies to be created for that purpose. 
Thus (theoretically at least), the gov- 
ernment would act as a banker, its 
lending agencies raising the money 


(Continued on page 20) 


+ The Federal Works Agency and the Federal Loan 
Agency have just come into existence under President 
Roosevelt's governmental reorganization plan of this 
year. The giant Works Agency now is the parent 
body of the WPA, the PWA, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Public Buildings branches of the National 
Park Service and of the Treasury Department’s Pro- 
curement Division, and the United States Housing 
Authority. The potent Loan Agency now includes 
the RFC, the Electric Home and Parm Authority, the 
Disaster Loan Corporation, the RFC Mortgage Com- 
pany, the Federal National Mortgage Association, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
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President: Trouble 


All presidents have second term 
trouble—when they cannot hold a 
formerly acquiescent Congress in line. 
That Franklin D. Roosevelt is no ex- 
ception was amply proven last week 
as he and Congress engaged in one of 
their mightiest tussles to date. What 
the President received for signature 
from Congress, he did not like—and 
said so. What he wanted from Con- 
gress, he could not get—and said so 
even more vehemently. 

The bills he received, signed to make 
law and commented upon adversely 
were these: (1) the tax revision bill, 
removing business “irritants,” of 
which he said he was without informa- 
tion as to whether it would actually 
help business; (2) the $1,755,600,000 
relief bill, which he said would “work 
definite hardship on more than 2,000,- 
000 citizens”; (3) the $1,194,498,633 
farm bill, which he termed another 
instance where his farm budget was 
exceeded without the means being 
provided to pay the freight. 

What he wanted most of all was 
continuation of his monetary powers 
and a lifting of the arms embargo on 
non-aggressor nations. The first he 
almost did not get and the second Con- 
gress tantalizingly withdrew farther 
and farther from his reach as the 
week ended (see col. 3). 

Though the President was ready to 
go to the Capitol to sign the monetary 
bill if Congress had passed it before 
the midnight deadline, a “baby fili- 
buster” squelched the measure at that 
time. It was not until he had spent 
the weekend in Hyde Park, N. Y., and 
returned armed with an opinion from 
Attorney General Frank Murphy stat- 
ing the Senate could legally pass the 
measure after the deadline that he 
finally got the measure through. 

At Hyde Park he told reporters he 
thought chances for war in Europe 
had been greatly increased by the 
House action embargoing arms and 
munitions to warring nations.t He 
said he was prepared to see Congress 
remain in session until September, 
if necessary, to obtain a free hand in 
dealing with aggressor nations. 

The sorriest blow of this trouble- 
some week came as a personal one. 
Just before he was to preside at a 
White House press conference, he sent 
word it would be cancelled. The rea- 
son lay in this announcement: “It is 
with profound sorrow that I have 
learned of the death today ... of the 
greatly loved Claude A. Swanson.” 

At 77, ill for years and unable to 
perform official duties for almost two 
~ + The President’s 85-year-old mother, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, seemed equally unoptimistic on condi- 
tions abroad as she sailed for Paris to visit her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Dora Delano Forbes. In response to re- 
porters’ questions as to whether she thought there 
would be war in Europe while she was there, she 
said: “I don’t know. I suppose so. But if it does 


come I’ll live through it. And if not—’’ She shrugged 
and smiled wryly. 





years, Secretary of the Navy Swan- 
son had died in his mountain camp on 
the Rapidan River, Virginia. 





Congress: “New Year's Eve” 


In other years when Congress sat 
far into the summer and late into the 
night, overheated members often came 
to blows. Attendants at the Capitol 
are now agreed fisticuffs are a thing 
of the past, and they credit the air- 
conditioning system. It passed its 
greatest test, they thought, when the 
Senate stayed in session past midnight 
on “Fiscal New Year’s Eve”—June 30, 
end of the 1938-39 fiscal year. With- 
out a single punch being thrown, 
members sat through a miniature fili- 
buster on the monetary bill and passed 
the 1940 relief bill. 

After a Senate coalition of silverites 
and conservatives draped the House- 
approved monetary bill with nullify- 
ing amendments—(1) killing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s power further to de- 
value the dollar, (2) fixing a 77.5 cents 
an ounce price for Treasury purchases 
of domestic silver, and (3) barring 
foreign silver purchases—three steps 
had to be taken, A joint House-Senate 
conference committee had to report a 
new monetary bill, and each house 
had to approve it. All of these actions, 
furthermore, seemingly had to be 
taken before midnight of June 30, 
when the Administration’s monetary 
powers under previous law expired. 

The first two of these steps moved 
smoothly. The conference committee 
reported a bill: (1) restoring the Pres- 
ident’s dollar devaluation power; (2) 
fixing a silver purchase price of 71.1 
cents an ounce; (3) extending the 
$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund; (4) 
permitting continuation of the foreign 
silver- buying program. This com- 
promise measure was approved by the 
House, 226-160. 

When the conference report reached 
the Senate, however, trouble began. 
Nevada’s Democratic Key Pittman, a 
silver bloc leader, announced accept- 
ance of the new silver price, a com- 
promise between the old Treasury 
price of 64.64 cents an ounce and the 
silverites’ requested 77.5 cents. His 
action broke the silver bloc’s unusual 
alliance with conservatives. Angered, 
the deserted conservatives sought to 
block extension of the dollar devalua- 
tion power by filibusting against the 
whole conference monetary bill. As 
the hands of the Senate clock passed 
midnight of June 30, Millard Tydings, 
“un-purged” anti-New Deal Democrat 
of Maryland and “anchor man” on the 
conservative team, gleefully _ re- 
marked: “I note it is Saturday morn- 
ing.” 

By talking past the midnight ex- 
piration deadline, Tydings and his co- 
horts thought they had killed the Ad- 
ministration’s monetary powers so 
that new legislation would be neces- 
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Tydings: “I Note It Is Saturday .. .” 





sary to revive them. This belief, how- 
ever, was not shared by Administra- 
tion Senators. Holding that the con- 
ference bill was still subject to Sen- 
ate action, despite the lapse since 
June 30, they forced its passage after 
the holiday recess by a 43-39 vote. 
Though the legality of this action was 
attacked on many sides, it seemed un- 
likely to face a court test. 

Also locked in Senate-House con- 
ference as the fateful midnight drew 
near was the bill appropriating new 
funds for WPA and lesser relief agen- 
cies in fiscal 1940. By sweeping com- 
promises, however, the conferees 
ironed out their differences and 
pushed the measure to final passage 
shortly before the deadline. As passed 
by the House, 321-23, and by the Sen- 
ate without a record vote, the bill 
contained these major provisions: (1) 
a total appropriation of $1,755,600,000; 
(2) continuation of the present one- 
man - administration, rejecting a 
House plea for a 3-man board; (3) 
outright abolition of the Federal The- 
ater Project and sharply curtailed 
funds for other arts projects; (4) es- 
tablishment of the WPA work month 
at 130 hours per worker, thereby de- 
stroying the old prevailing wage pro- 
vision and stirring up a series of 
WPA strikes. 

Despite Congress’ success in passing 
the monetary and relief bills, reported 
Administration insistence on action on 
the $3,860,000,000 land-spend bill (see 
page 3) and on neutrality still barred 
the way to early adjournment. That 
the latter might prove particularly 
troublesome was indicated when a 
House amendment restored to the 
Bloom bill, originally embodying Ad- 
ministration neutrality views, an auto- 
matic embargo against arms _ ship- 
ments to warring nations, The new 
embargo, limited to “lethal weapons” 
and still subject to final House action, 
was adopted 159 to 157. To demon- 
strate to totalitarian nations, which 
had hailed the Administration §set- 


NATIONAL 


back, that he was still determined to 
aid Europe’s democracies by other 
means “short of war,” the President 
made a counter-move: penalty tariffs 
were imposed against “subsidized” 
silk exports from Italy to this country. 
EE 2 eS 


Kentucky: “Flashers” 


Like troughs too narrow and shal- 
low to carry huge buckets of water 
suddenly dumped into them, tiny 
streams flowing through mountain- 
ous eastern Kentucky last week could 
not hold within their banks tons of 
rain dropped by two terrific cloud- 
bursts. Result was a series of “flash 
floods,” differing from the floods of 
major rivers caused by long periods of 
excessive rain, but often made more 
dangerous by their very suddenness. 

Centers of the two Kentucky dis- 
asters were Morehead and Jackson, 
seats of Rowan and Breathitt coun- 
ties and towns of 2,500 and 2,100 popu- 
lation, respectively. Lying in differ- 
ent watersheds, Morehead suffered the 
first cloudburst at midnight, while a 
second broke over Jackson at 3 A. M. 
In each instance, many sleeping resi- 
dents of the towns had little chance 
to heed the warnings screamed by 
fire sirens and factory whistles. Their 
homes were engulfed by raging tor- 
rents, compounded of tiny creeks 
which had risen 15 feet in less than 
an hour. 

In both Morehead and Jackson and 
in such smaller outlying communities 
as Farmers and Clearfield in Rowan 
county and Keck in Breathitt county, 
early reports placed the total known 
dead at 53. An estimated 2,000 were 
homeless. When communication with 
isolated villages is restored, however, 
rescue workers feared the death toll 
might climb to 60 or 100. 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 48 weeks before 
the presidential nominating conven- 
tions were to meet, saw these political 
developments: 


@ Not sponsored, but not opposed 
by the Democratic National Commit- 
tee was a fiery third-term appeal by 
Senator Joseph Guffey, Pennsylvania 
Democrat. Excerpt: “If the Tory 
politicians and the big business mag- 
nates succeed in bamboozling the 
American people for a third term, in 
1940, then there’s going to be an up- 
heaval which will sweep away all poli- 
ticians and all big business.” 

® Also jumping on the third-term 
bandwagon were Democratic Sena- 
tors William H. Smathers of New 
Jersey and James H. Hughes of Dela- 
ware. Smathers said New Jersey’s 
delegation to the convention would be 
pledged to Roosevelt. Senator Marvel 
M. Logan of Kentucky merely eyed the 
bandwagon tentatively: “I hope the 
President will not run, but if he does 
I will support him.” 

e After a stupendous welcome from 
cheering, flag-waving thousands in 








Indianapolis, Ind., Paul V. McNutt, 
High Commissioner to the Philippines 
and former Indiana governor set about 
taking personal charge of his cam- 
paign to capture the Democratic pres- 
idential nomination. In Washington 
he conferred with James A. Farley, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, who has never been too 
friendly to him. Then McNutt let it 
be known he would be an active can- 
didate no matter what the President 
decides to do about a third term. 

© Tossing into the ring the hat of 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Montana 
Democrat, Democratic Senator Edwin 
C. Johnson of Colorado called Wheel- 
er a man upon whom all factions of 
the party can unite. Wheeler had 
earlier blocked a boom designed to 
make him Roosevelt’s running mate on 
a third-term ticket by saying he did 
not want to be Vice President and did 
not approve a third term. 

@ In the latest poll taken by Dr. 
George Gallup’s American Institute of 
Public opinion, New York State voters 
were shown to favor Thomas E. 
Dewey, Republican, in a mythical race 
against Roosevelt seeking a third term. 
The vote: 57 per cent for Dewey; 43 
per cent for Roosevelt. A nation-wide 
test a week earlier showed the ratio 
in Dewey’s favor 52 to 48. 





Louisiana: Tests 


The late Senator Huey P. Long, 
former governor and political boss of 
Louisiana, once explained that he 
picked Dr. James Monroe Smith to 
head Louisiana State University be- 
cause he had “a hide as tough as an 
elephant’s.” Last week with the for- 
mer university president behind the 
bars of a Baton Rouge jail, the assassi- 
nated “Kingfish’s” estimate of Smith 
faced a serious test. No less crucial 


was the test which loomed before the 
Long political machine as the result 
of Smith’s activities, 

Two weeks ago Smith suddenly re- 
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Smith: An “Affair” Needed Straightening 
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signed as L. S. U. president and dis- 
appeared with his wife. Last week, 
explaining he had “read in a news- 
paper” that he was being sought by 
police as a fugitive from an embezzle- 
ment indictment, the 51-year-old edu- 
cator surrendered to Canadian au- 
thorities in Brockville, Ontaria. Waiv- 
ing extradition and asserting their in- 
nocence, Smith and his wife, charged 
in another indictment with assisting 
his flight, returned “to straighten up 
this affair.” During their absence, the 
“affair” began to look like this: 
Speculating heavily in the wheat 
market, Smith was asked by his brok- 
ers for collateral. From three banks 
he borrowed a total of $500,000 on his 
signature as acting secretary of the 
University Board of Supervisors. This 
cash he deposited with his brokers. 
When the market price of wheat fell 
10 cents a bushel and Smith was un- 
able to supply more collateral, all of 
his holdings, estimated at one time at 





a Federal investigation of the Smith 
scandal. If such an _ investigation 
should come on top of the Federal in- 
quiry now under way into charges that 
WPA labor and materials went into 
building private homes for political 
leaders, the result might shake the 
Long machine to its foundations. 


WPA: Death of a Project 


For a national government to be in 
the show business is nothing new. 
France and Germany Jong have helped 
to support national theaters; enter- 
tainers in Russia are government em- 
ployees. To keep unemployed singers, 
dancers and actors singing, dancing 
and acting, the New Deal established 
a Federal Theater Project under the 
Works Progress Administration in 
1935. 

Last week, the Federal Theater’s 
curtain came down. Beginning a new 
fiscal year, Congress passed a relief 
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“Killed by Act of Congress”: Pinocchio’s Dearest Wish Was Denied 


3,500,000 bushels, were sold out at a 
loss of about $430,000, It was not cer- 
tain whether the banks from which he 
borrowed or the University in whose 
name he acquired the money, alleged- 
ly without proper authority, would 
sustain this loss. 

Because Smith’s salary was $15,000 
a year and because his wheat holdings 
had been divided into 12 separate ac- 
counts under the name of “J. Monroe,” 
officials suspected that his huge opera- 
tions might have been in behalf of a 
syndicate. Rumor named George 
Caldwell, $3,600-a-year construction 
superintendent at L. S. U., whose large 
house contains a bathroom with gold- 
plated fixtures, as one of this group. 
Investigating, Governor Earl K. Long, 
brother of Huey and recent successor 
to resigned Richard W. Leche, report- 
ed that Caldwell for perhaps three 
years had received a 2% cut on all ex- 
penditures for campus buildings. 

Because Federal money from WPA 
and PWA had gone into the L. S. U. 
construction program, political oppo- 
nents of the Long machine howled for 


bill which said no more WPA funds 
should be spent for entertainment. 
Center of government drama was 
New York City, where 3,500 were em- 
ployed. As entertainers played last- 
night performances all over the coun- 
try, Federal actors in New York made 
a poignant gesture. They were pre- 
senting Pinocchio, one of many FTP 
productions aimed at child audiences. 
In the final act, Pinocchio, a wooden 
puppet, is granted his dearest wish 
when he is transformed into a real 
boy. But in Pinocchio’s last perform- 
ance, the boy was turned back into 


wood. In a mock funeral ceremony, 
actors chanted: “Thus passed Pinoc- 
chio ... died June 30, 1939, killed by 


Act of Congress.” 

At its peak in 1936, FTP employed 
12,500 persons. At its expiration, it 
had puppet shows, vaudeville units, 
circuses and stock companies travel- 
ing through every state. Local proj- 
ects were established in 20 states. 
FTP presented radio programs; from 
New York, it sent play scripts and in- 
structions to children in 20,000 schools. 
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From the first, FTP had its troubles. 
Labor unions insisted that stage hands 
should receive union pay, Self-govern- 
ing, FTP often had to delay produc- 
tions because of internal disagree- 
ments. Socially conscious FTP play- 
wrights presented plays which irked 
conservatives. The Dies Committee 
investigated FTP because a few of its 
employees admittedly were Commun- 
ists. And FTP was expensive; its 
annual cost per worker was $1,250, 
as compared with the WPA average 
of $732. 

Nevertheless, FTP’s achievement 
was considerable. During its 3% 
years, FTP played in schools, hos- 
pitals, village squares and theaters to 
a total audience of 30,000,000 Amer- 
icans. Fully two-thirds of them had 
never seen a play in their lives; some 
did not laugh at FTP quips beeause 
they thought it would be impolite. 

Admission to three-fifths of FTP 
performances was, in fact, free; for 
the other two-fifths, the charge ranged 
from 10 cents to $1.10. When it ex- 
pired, FTP had spent $43,000,000 and 
had taken in about $2,200,000. 

Since 1935, FTP has presented more 
than 1,000 different plays. In the 
country, FTP stuck to established 
playwrights. In the city, it presented 
plays by its own writers: Triple-A 
Plowed Under, ‘ . . . one-third of a 
nation...’ and others. 

First FTP hit was Murder in the 
Cathedral, a somber drama in verse. 
Last great success of FTP was a swing 
version of The Mikado, with:an all- 
Negro cast. After six months in 
Chicago, it moved to New York, where 
it was so successful that a private 
producer took over the company after 
six weeks, doubled admission prices 


—and failed. 
- So 


Americana— 


Ailment: A Des Moines, Iowa, store 
clerk applied to the state Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board for benefit 
checks, after leaving his job. He had 
to quit work, he explained, because 
handling $5 and $10 bills made his 
hands break out in a rash, When medi- 
cal testimony supported his story, the 
Board ruled him eligible for relief. 


Passenger: Because Mrs. Anna Geh- 
man is 82 years old, residents of Bow- 
mansville, Pa., were surprised to see 
her riding along Main Street on the 
rear bumper of Victor Reddig’s auto- 
mobile. When Reddig stopped, Mrs. 
Gehman climbed from her perch. She 
explained that Reddig had backed his 
car into her, causing her to sit down 
suddenly. Before she could arise, 
Reddig drove off. 

Driver: When policemen halted an 
ancient jalopy on a little-used stretch 
of road near, Peoria, Lll., they found 
Harold Swords, .a blind man, at the 
wheel. He explained: “I just felt my 
way along.” He was released on his 
promise to drive no more. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: “Why Kill?” 


Pointing out that there are resort 
towns and fine beaches nearby, the 
radio station at Danzig broadcast an 
invitation to Europeans last week: 
“Come and see Danzig and spend your 
summer holidays here.” It was like 
whistling into the teeth of a high 
wind. Rumors doubled and redoubled 
that Adolf Hitler meant to take Danzig 


away from Poland, possibly next week, 


certainly by next fall. 

Speaking at Tiegenhof, Albert Foer- 
ster, leader of Danzig Nazis, declared: 
“We in Danzig declare we want to 
return to Germany ... This German 
population will stand together as one 
man in brazen faith to the Fuehrer 
and Germany, and it will be ready for 
every sacrifice which the Fuehrer de- 
mands, not only of 
possessions, but of 
blood and life.” 

Disguised as 


tourists, German 
Storm Troopers 
and Elite Guards- 


men poured into 
the Free City. Ac- 
cording to Paris 
newspapers, their 
number stood at 
approximately 
30,000 near the 
end of the week— 
enough to hold the 
city against Po- 
land until help 
should arrive from 
Germany, The 
Hadelsberg and 
the Bischofsberg, 
the two hills over- 
looking Danzig, 
were manned by 
Nazis in uniform. 
Newspapermen declared that the 
trucks rumbling mysteriously into 
Danzig at night carried light artillery, 
tanks and ammunition from Germany. 

Germany notified Poland that its 
cruiser Koenigsberg would visit Dan- 
zig harbor in August to commemo- 
rate the World war battle of Tannen- 
berg. What worried Poles most, how- 
ever, was a rumor that Adolf Hitler 
intended to visit Danzig on July 20. 
According to reports, there was then 
to be a spontaneous demonstration by 
Danzig’s overwhelmingly German pop- 
ulation; the Danzig Senate, either im- 
inediately or after General Goering 
had come to visit aboard the Koenigs- 
berg, was to declare Danzig annexed 
to Germany. 

Officials in Berlin and Danzig angri- 
lv denied the story. But in London, 
Foreign Minister Halifax himself call- 
ed newspapermen in at midnight to 
repeat its details. Speaking unofficial- 
vy, he made it clear that the British 
Foreign Office could not risk believing 
the story to be untrue. 


FORCE WILL 


Danzig sits at the end of the Vistula 
river and near the end of the Polish 
Corridor; strategically, it dominates 
them both. The river and the Corri- 
dor are passages for three-quarters of 
Poland’s foreign trade. Should Danzig 
fall to Germany, Poland would ‘be in 
much the same position as Czecho- 
Slovakia after it lost its Sudeten moun- 
tain defenses to Germany. But Poles 
have a will to fight, a large army, and 
promises of protection from Britain 
and France. 


- “So Help Us God”’ 


On Poland’s Navy Day, the Polish 
Navy paraded defiantly off the port 
of Gdynia, in full view of Danzig. 
From Warsaw, President Ignace Mos- 
cickit radioed to his nation: “The 
Baltic seacoast, Pomorze (the Polish 





Corridor) and our two ports, Gdynia 
and Danzig, are the air and sun of our 
national life and the basis of our 
political and economic independence.” 
Massed in public squares throughout 
the country, Poles chanted an oath: 
“We swear to maintain the eternal 
right of Poland to the Baltic . ... to 
maintain an invincible guard at the 
mouth of the Vistula so help 
us God.” 


Britons suspect that Germany might 
have been kept out of the World war 
if Lord Grey, then Foreign Minister, 
had made it clear that Great Britain 
would fight against her. Last week, 
Britons were determined not to repeat 
Lord Grey’s mistake. 

Said Anthony Eden, former Foreign 
Minister: “Not only to be tough, but 
to look tough, to talk tough and to 
act tough is the best contribution we 
as a people can make to peace today.” 
He counseled the government to fol- 


+ On the cover Moscicki, the man in civilian 


clethes, is shown reviewing Polish troops in Tes- 
chen shortly before he delivered his radio address. 


~~ Middleton in the Birmingham, England, Gazette ear.” 


Lord Halifax “Said It Very Loud and Clear . . . Went and Shouted In His Ear” 
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low the same course toward Adolf Hit- 
ler as Humpty Dumpty pursued in 
Through the Looking Glass: 


I said it very loud and clear— 
I went and shouted in his ear. 


Britons took Eden’s advice. Even 
King George and Queen Elizabeth act- 
ed tough. They deserted the genteel 
atmosphere of Buckingham Palace and 
went to London’s Hyde Park, where 
they reviewed 20,000 of the 1,500,000 
men and women now enlisted in Brit- 
ain’s civilian defense army. Next, they 
announced that they would visit Bel- 
gium in late October—a positive sign 
that Britain means to protect Belgium, 

Reaching a quick agreement, mem- 
bers of the British Cabinet decided to 
ask Parliament for $500,000,000. This 
respectable sum was to be lent by 
Britain to countries which now have 
guarantees of Anglo - French aid 
against agression—Poland, Rumania, 
Greece and Turkey. Seeking to im- 
press Germany, the Foreign Office let 
it be known—probably prematurely— 
that Britain and 
France were about 
to sign their long- 
awaited mutual as- 
sistance pact with 
the Soviet Union. 
The War Ministry 
announced a re- 
markable gesture: 
to help observe 
French independ- 
ence day, it was 
sending 60 bomb- 
ers and fighting 
planes to take part 
in a French mili- 
tary display over 
Paris. 


Toward Adolf 
Hitler went a bar- 
rage of British 


speeches designed 
a to “shout it in his 
Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 
Simon, Supply 
Minister Burgin, Air Minister Kings- 
ley - Wood and War Minister Hore- 
Belisha were only a few of the im- 
portant Englishmen who abandoned 
their usual week-end holiday to make 
speeches saying: “There is no doubt 
where Britain stands.” 


+ «+ Toughest of All 


Talking to members of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs in 
London, Foreign Minister Halifax 
made the toughest speech of all. Prom- 
ising to discuss mutual problems with 
Germany when Europe’s atmosphere 
became more peaceful, he declared: 
“We know that if international law 
and order is to be preserved, we must 
be prepared to fight in its defense 
... In the event of further aggression, 
we are resolved to use at once the 
whole of our strength in fulfillment of 
our pledges to resist it.” 

Not once, however, had any British 
speaker mentioned Danzig as a cause 
of war; only Poland could determine 
whether an aggressive act against 
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Danzig would be a threat to its own 
independence. Nevertheless, the Brit- 
ish Cabinet drafted and sent a note to 
Warsaw. Reporters were sure that it 
suggested that Britain, France and 
Poland jointly define any change in 
Danzig’s status as cause for war, 

German newspapers dismissed Hali- 
fax’s speech with the contemptuous 
word: “propaganda.” But Germans 
with short-wave radios heard British 
Broadcasting Company summaries of 
all important British speeches. Di- 
rect to Germany, the BBC radioed the 
full text of a manifesto drawn up by 
the Trades Union Congress—Britain’s 
biggest labor organization. 


. «+A Seal Named “Suzy” 


Name of British labor’s manifesto 
was: “Why Kill Each Other?” It 
made a strong appeal: “The British 
people are your friends, Far from 
wishing to encircle your country with 
a view to crushing it, we invite you 
to come into the circle yourselves, to 
join up with a world-wide combina- 
tion of nations, so that the great abil- 
ities of the German people may make 
their contribution to the establish- 
ment of a friendly world in which 
man can prosper ... We beg of you 
to do whatever you can to make it 
known to your government that you 
want peace and not war. You must 
face the fact that if the Danzig situ- 
ation persists, the result will be war.” 

Amidst this general hubbub, Adolf 
Hitler kept quiet. Briefly, he acted 
as host to Premier Kosseivanoff of 
Bulgaria, a potential Nazi ally. Then 
he went to a Berlin theater to watch 
the antics of an American-owned 
trained seal called “Suzy.” 





Reich: Anniversary 

Gaunt, gloomy-looking Dr. Martin 
Niemoeller has been called “the great- 
est German preacher since Luther.” 
Not for two years, however, has he 
preached. Last week, he began his 
third year as a prisoner of the Nazi 
government. 

In the United States and other de- 
mocracies, Jewish and Christian con- 
gregations honored Niemoeller with 
prayers. Speakers boasted: “A Nie- 
moeller resisting those who would 
stamp out conscience is stronger than 
the world’s most heavily armed ty- 
ranny.” 

Throughout the Reich, church bells 
rang. Some 3,000 German Protestants 
attended special services in_ the 
Church of St. Paul in the Berlin sub- 
urb of Lichterfelde. With the audi- 
ence were 92 pastors; one preached a 
sermon on the theme: “Peter there- 
fore was kept in prison, but prayer 
was made without ceasing of the 
church unto God for him” (The Acts, 
12:5). After Herod imprisoned Peter, 
an angel of the Lord delivered him. 
But 47-year-old Pastor Niemoeller 
thinks only the downfall of Nazism 
can set him free. 


OTHER LANDS 


Even in prison, Niemoeller is a 
symbol of independence to which 
German anti-Nazis can rally. An un- 
impeachable patriot, he was a sub- 
marine commander during the World 
war; in one day, his U-boat sank 
55,000 tons of Allied shipping. He 
was admitted to the Confessional 
(Protestant) Church in 1924, and be- 
came pastor of Jesus Christ Kirche 
in the prosperous Berlin suburb of 
Dahlem before Hitler became dictator. 


At first an enthusiastic Nazi sup- 
porter, Niemoeller began to see after 
1933 that religion and Nazism could 
not exist side by side. When Nazis 
began to rewrite the Bible, limit 
church schooling and _ handpick 
church officials, his sermons became 
blunt. Audaciously, he compared 
Nazis who sought to exterminate re- 
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Niemoeller: No Angel Delivered Him 


ligion with the Jews who persecuted 
Christ. In his appreciative congrega- 
tion were important listeners—old- 
school Germans highly placed in the 
army and the diplomatic § seryice. 
Finally, Hitler is reported to have 
said: “It is Niemoeller or I.” 

Nazis imprisoned other pastors one 
by one. At last, in June, 1937, Niemoel- 
ler announced that he was the only 
free member left in the Prussian 
Council of the Confessional Church, 
and that he expected to be arrested 
soon. He was. Brought to trial the 
following February for “misuse of the 
pulpit to vilify the State,” he was 
sentenced to seven months’ imprison- 
ment and freed because he already 
had served eight. Immediately, he was 
arrested by the Gestapo (German Se- 
cret police) and put in a concentration 
camp at Sachsenhausen near Berlin. 

Imprisonment did not end action 
against Niemoeller. Last week, it be- 
came known that the Rev. Friedrich 
Mueller, Niemoeller’s substitute, had 
typed a letter to pro-Nazi Dr. Fried- 
rich Werner, Germany’s top. Prot- 





estant churchman, protesting an orde; 
which would have placed Niemoeller 
on the retired list and made it neces 
sary for his wife and seven children 
to move out of the Dahlem rectory. 
Next morning, Gestapo agents called 
on Pastor Mueller and took away his 
typewriter—warning that he might 
also lose his pulpit and his freedom. 


. « « Cardinal’s Tour 


Protestants, however, were not the 
only German churchmen in trouble 
last week. Touring his archdiocese. 
Theodore Cardinal Innitzer, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Vienna, was 
met at Nieder Rusbach by a threaten 
ing mob which prevented the holding 
of an outdoor ceremony. At Ziers- 
dorf, stones crashed through the win- 
dows of the home where he was 
spending the night. 

At Koenigsbrunn, the 63-year-old 
Cardinal was pelted by potatoes and 
rotten eggs; a hoodlum knocked his 
biretta (cap) off. The crowd cried: 
“Your hands are sticky with the blood 
of Holzweber and Planetta” (two 
Nazis executed for an Austrian putsch 
in 1934, and for whom Innitzer had 
failed to intercede). Nazis denied 
that the demonstrations had been “or- 
ganized”; defiantly, Innitzer continued 
his tour. 


Orient: Talk Fest 


In conjunction with her undeclared 
war on China, Japan has waged a re- 
lentless campaign against foreign in- 
terests in China, This campaign was 
climaxed June 14 by a bold Japanese 
blockade of the British and French 
Concessions at Tientsin, ostensibly be- 
cause the British refused to hand ove: 
to Japanese military authorities four 
alleged Chinese assassins, Faced with 
growing tension in Europe (see page 
7), Britain persuaded Japan to nego- 
tiate the Tientsin dispute around th: 
conference table at Tokyo. 

With the stage all set for the Toky: 
parley last week, the Japanese, pessi 
mistic over the outcome, indulged in 
what was believed to be a face-savinz 
talk fest. British spokesmen quiet), 
insisted that the continuing blockad: 
at Tientsin would be treated in th: 
talks as a “local issue.” But the Jap 
anese, particularly the militarists, de 
clared that demands for Britain’s “co 
operation” in Japan’s program for a 
“new order in East Asia” would figure 
more prominently in the negotiations 

Despite the wide difference as to th: 
scope of the issues, Britain’s Ambas 
sador to Tokyo, Sir Robert L. Craigie. 
displayed an optimistic front, saying 
“Sixty per cent of our differences ar: 
due to misunderstandings. If misun 
derstandings can be dispelled the par 
ley will succeed.” 

Japan’s chief negotiator, Foreig: 
Minister Hachiro Arita, remaine:! 
mum, but Sotomatsu Kato, newly a) 
pointed. Japanese Ambassador - at 
Large to China and Japan’s next rank 
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ing negotiator, declared he doubted an 
agreement could be reached “unless 


the British abandoned their usual 
trickery.” 
Apparently in further effort to 


strengthen the hand of the Japanese 
negotiators, the relaxed blockade at 
Tientsin was suddenly tightened. An- 
other Briton was “insulted” by being 
stripped and slapped, all milk deliv- 
ery into the British quarter was cut 
off and British shipping on the Hai 
River was searched and delayed. 
Meanwhile, Moscow and Tokyo con- 
tinued to swap yarns about another 
undeclared Japanese war—between 
Japanese-backed Manchukuan = and 
Soviet-backed Outer Mongolian forces 
on the Manchukuan frontier. As the 
Japanese reported renewal of heavy 
fighting along the Khalka River with 
both sides using many tanks and air- 
craft, and claimed more great Japa- 
nese victories, the Soviet government, 
through an inspired article in the 
Communist Party newspaper Pravda, 
ridiculed Japanese claims of huge air 
victories and put the Japanese-Man- 
chukuan casualties in the recurring 
border clashes at 10 times those of the 
Soviet-Mongolian forces, 


Asides Abroad— 


Butter Battle: Juan Mendez and AI- 
berto Churba of Buenos Aire, Argen- 
tina, decided to settle a dispute by a 
duel. The weapons: patties of butter. 
With clothing protected by raincoats, 
they hurled the missiles at 10 paces, 
indoors. Result: no hits, no injuries, 
no more differences; but, oh those 
walls! 





* * * 


Sound Proof: Nagged by his wife, 
Pierre Amas, a Paris confectioner, 
sought a divorce. The judge wanted 
proof, however, and Madame nagged 
only in private; was always pleasant 
when witnesses were about. Cagily, 
Amas then obtained secret recordings 
of his wife’s tirades. But the sound 
effect had no effect on the judge, who 
demanded proof of the recordings’ 
authenticity. 


Jockeys: When all but one horse in 


the New Zealand Grand National 
Steeplechase dumped their jockeys, 


two spectators jumped to the track, 
caught two loose steeds and rode away 
to cross the finish line in second and 
third place. 

Law: When Miss Ethel Maude Ald- 
ham of London walked by a milkman’s 
pony it lunged at her, and pawed her. 
Miss Aldham sued the dairy and won 
a jury’s award of $1,410. But Mr. Jus- 
tice Humphreys of the King’s Bench 
Division set aside the verdict, saying: 
“The law in this country is that the 
owner of a domestic animal is not re- 
sponsible for damages unless he has 
knowledge of some propensity on the 
part of the animal to behave in this 
way.” In other words, British law 


says a pony, a dog or other domestic 
animal is entitled to one bite, so long 
as the animal has an unblemished past. 











BUSINESS, FARM 





Quakers and Whisky 


For nearly 300 years, members of 
the Society of Friends have called 
themselves “Quakers.” Originally 
applied in derision of the religious 
fervor of the sect founded by George 
Fox in 1650, the term has become one 
of which the Friends are proud. 

Last week the Society was seek- 
ing ways to combat an “unsportsman- 
like and cruelly unfair” business prac- 
tice—that of using the word “Quaker” 
in the names of whiskies. The Friends’ 
Book of Discipline specifically com- 
mands abstention from drinking li- 
quor and forbids its manufacture or 
sale by Quakers. 

EE 


Billboard Battle 


To catch the eye of buying America, 
advertisers of nationally distributed 
products annually spend some $40,- 

















As might have been expected, there- 
fore, the outdoor advertising industry, 
with 6,000 employees in New York 
alone, bitterly protested the plan be- 
fore the Commission. On the other 
side stood Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses, who charged that “the persons 
now in control of the billboard and 
sign industry ... ruin everything we 
spend the taxpayers’ money on for 
improvement.” 

In addition to aesthetic objections 
from men like Moses, “eyesore” ad- 
vertising has earned the enmity of 
traffic experts. The American Auto- 
mobile Association, for example, fights 
not only the highway billboards that 
hide dangerous curves and corners, 
but just such places as Times Square, 
“where, to a night driver, it looks as 
if a lunatic had scrambled the rain- 
bow into a million fragments and en- 
dowed these with perpetual motion.” 

Aesthetic and practical protests have 
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International 


“Great White Way”: A Happy Hunting Ground Turned into a Battlefield 


000,000 on outdoor billboards. An- 
other huge sum goes to advertise local 
goods and services through the same 
medium. These combined expendi- 
tures have fenced the streets and high- 
ways of the nation with millions of 
garish signs blotting scenery and 
menacing traffic. Bitter warfare on 
the “billboard menace” has resulted. 

Until lately, the loudest opposition 
has been voiced against signs along 
highways, but last week the battle 
raged on a new front. The New York 
City Planning Commission, under 
chairman Rexford G. Tugwell, held 
hearings on a proposal to restrict ad- 
vertising on the streets of the metropo- 
lis. Any such restriction would af- 
fect primarily the happy hunting 
ground of the outdoor advertiser— 
Times Square’s “great white way,” 
where millions of lights in thousands 
of signs glitter, leap, dance and whirl 
in the interests of everything from 
shaving soap to baked beans. 


brought action in several states. Cali- 
fornia bahs any sign mistakable for a 
traffic signal; Maine outlaws all mov- 
ing displays; Massachusetts has a Sign 
Patrol to uproot and destroy all ob- 
jectionable billboards. A dozen states 
are now considering a uniform bill- 
board law proposed by the A. A, A,, 
with three main provisions: (1) road- 
side advertising would be permitted 
only in business areas; (2) signs in 
these areas would be restricted to 
business necessary to travelers— 
hotels, garages, auto camps, etc.; (3) 
advertising areas on rural roads 
would be limited in size and number. 


Stock Exchange Hymn 
Rejecting an appeal by all but a 
handful of the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s 1,375 members to close the 
securities market on Saturdays during 
July and August, the Exchange’s Board 
of Governors ruled: “The Exchange is 
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a national institution, with approxi- 
mately 85 per cent or more of the pub- 
lic business of its members originat- 
ing outside of New York City.” 
Reporting for work two weeks ago 
on the first summer Saturday, the 
doleful 2,100 Exchange employees took 
what satisfaction they could by sere- 
nading themselves and the Governors 
with this chorus, to the tune of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic”: 


The trend is to the five-day week from 
Florida to Maine, 

All the way out to Kalamazoo and all 
the way back again. 

The brokers they get Saturday off in 
sunshine or in rain, 

While we work on and on. 

We’re a national institution. 

We’re a national institution. 

We’re a national institution. 
And we’re open all week long. 





Cunard Centenary 


While Americans noisily celebrated 
the 163rd anniversary of their freedom 
from Great Britain, a great British in- 
dustrial institution last week was slip- 
ping quietly into its 100th year of serv- 
ice as a link between England and the 





French line’s Normandie, however, is 
slightly larger. 

Cunard’s anniversary voyage re- 
vived one of the most famous names 
in transatlantic shipping—Mauretania. 
Into Manhattan harbor glided the lat- 
est addition to the Cunard fleet, built 
at a cost of $10,000,000 and named for 
the old Mauretania scrapped in 1935. 
The older vessel, which held the trans- 
atlantic speed record for 20 years, was 
the favorite ship of hundreds of sailors 
and passengers, all of whom knew her 
as “The Old Lady of the Atlantic.” To 
judge from the comments of the crew 
of 588 and the 819 passengers who 
came across on her maiden trip, the 
new Mauretania will occupy a. like 
place in the affections of those who 
travel by sea. 

Unstinting in his praise, Captain 
Arthur T. Brown, junior third officer 
on the old Mauretania’s first voyage 
in 1907, declared his new 34,000-ton 
command “handles like a yacht.” Pas- 
sengers were equally enthusiastic 
about the _ ship’s cleanliness and 
lack of vibration. Of all its ap- 
pointments, they found fault with one 
thing only—the toothbrush racks, de- 








International 


The New Mauretania Recalled a Name Famous in Transatlantic Shipping 


United States. It was July 4, 1840, 
when the Cunard liner Britannia 
nosed out of Liverpool for Canada and 
the United States to inaugurate reg- 
ular passenger, mai] and cargo serv- 


ice between the British Isles and 
North America, 
By way of celebrating its 99th 


birthday, the Cunard-White Star Line 
(formed five years ago by merger of 
the two big British shipping compa- 
nies) treated itself to an important an- 


nouncement and an historic maiden 
voyage. The announcement concern- 


ed a new super-liner, the Queen Eliza- 
beth, now building in Scotland. When 
she sails for New York next April, 
Cunard officials said, the 85,000-ton, 
1,019-foot Queen Elizabeth will be the 
biggest liner afloat. In the famous 
Queen Mary, Cunard already boasts 
the fastest liner in the world and the 
holder of both eastbound and west- 
bound Atlantic speed records. The 


signed to hold the larger British va- 
riety, permitted American brushes to 
slip through. 

_ ~~ 


Migrant Problem 


Highway 66 is the main migrant 
road ... from the Mississippi .. . 
into the rich California valleys. 66 is 
the path of a people in flight, refugees 
from dust and shrinking land, from 
the thunder of tractors and shrinking 
ownership, from the desert’s slow 
northward invasion, from the twist- 
ing winds ... from the floods . . . 66 
is the mother road, the road of flight. 
Thus does John Steinbeck describe 

the route over which he follows a 
migrant family in his powerful novel 
The Grapes of Wrath. Last week the 
plight of migrant families was the 
subject of two governmental reports. 
One came from the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and described chiefly its 
efforts “to halt migration at the source 


PATHFINDER 
by giving uprooted families a chance 
to get a new start in their home locali- 
ties ...” The other, from the Works 
Projects Administration, discussed the 
transient relief problem. 

FSA: Chief weapons wielded by the 
FSA in its war on the farm migrant 
problem are: (1) small, short term 
loans to rehabilitate farmers on their 
own land and (2) outright subsistence 
grants of about $20 a month to those 
even worse off economically. Over 
the last four years, rehabilitation loans 
totalling $320,434,338 have been made 
by FSA to 750,000 farm families. 
Though many of the loans, which run 
one to five years and carry five per 
cent interest, are not yet due, $82,939,- 
642 has already been repaid. 

Despite the comparative success of 
its program, FSA feels it still has an 
enormous job before it. In 1936, it 
has pointed out, 1,690,000 farm families 
received incomes of less than $500 a 
year, including food produced, and 
half this number received less than 
$250 annually. FSA officials estimate 
from these figures that 4,000,000 per- 
sons are existing on an income of $1 
per person per week. 

WPA: The other report dealt with 
the 350,000 migrant families not kept 
off the roads by FSA activities. Un- 
employment, the report stated, was 
the chief displacing force, and Cali- 
fornia was the most frequent desti- 
nation of the migrants. About half of 
the nation’s migrants are on the West 
Coast, where there is one job avail- 
able to every four workers. They work 
about four or five months a year, earn- 
ing $200 to $400 annually. 

Providing relief for this distressed 
group, the WPA report said, is “a na- 
tional problem, and Federal leadership 
is essential in achieving a solution.” 

aR Say Se 


Briefs 


q An increase of 8,864,000 head, or 
20%, in the 1939 spring pig crop over 
last year was reported by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The esti- 
mate of 52,314,000 head for this 
spring’s crop indicates a total 1939 
crop—including both spring and fall 
production—of some 83,000,000 pigs as 
compared with last year’s total of 
71,006,000, highest since 1933, when the 
crop numbered 84,200,000 head. 


@ Neither war abroad nor promo- 
tion of “safe and sane Fourths” at 
home has touched the imported. or 
domestic firecracker industry, the De- 
partment of Commerce reports. China 
supplied $532,000 worth of U. S. fire- 
cracker imports last year, out of a 
total of $645,000. The rest came from 
Japan, Germany, the Philippines and 
Hongkong. In this country, 50 plants 
jumped production from $2,716,000 
worth in 1935 to $3,166,000 in 1937. 


@ Down in thé Mississippi cotton 
country, farmers have found a new 
way to weed their crops—with geese. 
Instead of having human choppers 
weed out farms, the fowl are sent in 
and will eat all grass and weeds they 
find. One farmer reported a flock of 
35 geese saved him $40 in wages. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Unequal Contest 


Mel Ott, captain of the New York 
Giants baseball team, is a husky, well- 
trained athlete 30 years old. Johnny 
Beckett of Radburn, N. J., is only four. 
But Johnny, Dr. Jay B. Nash of New 
York University reported last week, 
can run Mel ragged. 

Johnny and Ott shook hands in Rad- 
burn one morning at half past eight. 
For the next three hours, the baseball 
player and the boy did the same 
things. Johnny shoveled sand, trun- 
dled a wheelbarrow, climbed lad- 
ders, played in a swing, sprinted, 
played tug of war, batted a baseball, 
kicked a beach ball, seesawed, rode a 
tricycle and somersaulted; so did Ott. 

At 11:30, Johnny shouted: “Aw 
come on, let’s play ball!” Ott begged 
off; sprawled in a back seat, he mo- 
tored back to New York with Dr. 
Nash. Reason for Johnny’s superior- 
ity, Dr. Nash explained, is that chil- 
dren, engaged in training and develop- 
ing their muscles, are about 10 times 
more active than adults. Even ath- 
letes, Ott pantingly confirmed, are no 
match for them. 


Deadly Cargo 


For packaging one-sixth of an ounce 
of material and transferring it from 
one point to another 4% miles away, 
A. L. Miller of Pittsburgh was $1,000 
richer last week. Few other men in 
the world would have attempted his 
job. 

Several weeks ago in New York, the 
Memorial Hospital for Cancer and AI- 
lied Diseases began moving from its 
old buildings in uptown Manhattan to 
a new home further downtown. Left 
almost until the last was the hospital’s 
most precious possession—one-sixth 
of an ounce of radium worth $125,000. 
Because the gamma rays of radium not 
only destroy cancer tissue but can 
maim or kill humans as well, the ele- 
ment has been sealed in a special safe. 

A 47-year-old insurance salesman, 
Miller knew what radium could do. He 
had worked for radium production 
companies; three of his co-workers 
had died of radium poisoning. Appear- 
ing at the Memorial Hospital, he 
donned a special mask as protection 
against the radon gas emanated by 
radium. 

The hospital’s supply, immersed in 
a chloride solution, was kept in five 
flasks. For each flask, Miller brought 
along a galvanized iron pail. Lining 
each pail with cotton and paper, he 
then constructed something like a 
Chinese puzzle. In each pail, he placed 
a porcelain pail, also lined with cotton 
and paper, Inside each porcelain pail 
he placed a glass container, also lined 
with cotton and paper. Into these 
break-proof, radium-resistant nests, 
Miller then quickly inserted the hos- 
pital’s five flasks, 








While his buckets went to the new 
hospital in a truck carrying a special 
compartment, Miller changed his 
clothes to protect himself from any 
gas particles which might have clung 
to them. During the next two hours, 
he unpacked the radium, poured it 
into new flasks and placed it in a new 
safe. The entire job took eight hours. 
Except for a slight aching of his fin- 
gers, Miller showed no bad effects. 





Amateur Scientists 

The American Philosophical Society, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, 
was founded by a distinguished ama- 
teur scientist: Benjamin’ Franklin, 


first modern student of electricity. 


International 


Peltier Is the Champion Comet-Finder 


Last week, with funds provided by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
D. C., the Society was looking for 
more amateur scientists. Once it had 
completed a local survey, it intended 
to furnish lay scientists with informa- 
tion and suggestions about their hob- 
bies, 

In future, the Carnegie Institution 
may endow further promotional work 
for the nation’s part-time scientists. 
Sample surveys already taken in New 
York and Philadelphia indicate that 
the number of lay scientists in the 
country totals somewhere between 
750,000 and 1,000,000, Philadelphia 
figures indicate that 40 per cent of 
the laymen who make serious scien- 
tific observations are clerks, sten- 
ographers and the like; more than half 
of them are naturalists who special- 
ize in botany, birds or animals. 

Most fertile field for hobbyist par- 
ticipation is astronomy; there are 
more things in the heavens than pro- 
fessionals can watch, Some outstand- 
ing amateurs are Thomas Henry, New 
York businessman, who is an expert 
on Mars, Robert McMath, a Detroit 
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engineer who makes motion pictures 
of the sun, and Leslie Peltier, a clerk 
of Delphos, O. Peltier has found more 
comets than any other man alive, his 
most recent discovery being made last 
January. Most recent comet observed 
also was an amateur discovery—made 
a month ago by the National Capital 
Astronomical Society in Washington. 
ee 


Stone Baby 


In Detroit last week was a 66-year- 
old woman who carried inside her 
body an unborn child. Dr. Joseph G., 
Israel, who examined her, thought at 
first that he had a case of an astonish- 
ingly late pregnancy. Soon he found 
that he had something more astonish- 
ing still. 

X-ray of the woman’s body show- 
ed the silhouette of a perfectly formed 
child; its size was that of a normal 
baby just before delivery. But X-ray 
also showed that the baby was out- 
side the womb, and that it was made 
of a dense substance. Dr. Israel con- 
cluded that he had found a lithope- 
dian, 

Lithopedians are rare, occurring 
less than once in a million pregnancies, 
They are babies which through some 
physiological failure have not been 
born; their tissues are turned into a 
stony mass by calcium deposits from 
the mother’s body. 

The baby of Dr. Israel’s patient 
evidently had slipped from the womb 
while it was still an ovum, and had 
matured in the stomach cavity, whence 
labor contractions could not deliver 
it. While Dr. Israel believed he had 
found the first known case of ossifica- 
tion in a full-grown embryo, it was 
not otherwise the most remarkable. 
Dr. Israel’s lithopedian was 30 years 
old. Some years ago, an autopsy on 
the body of a 77-year-old woman in 
Troy, N. Y., revealed a stone baby 
that had been conceived half a cen- 
tury before. 


Earth: Visitors 


Citizens of Portland, Ore., who look- 
ed into the sky shortly before 8 a.m. 
one day last week got the shock of 
their lives. Hissing northward high 
in the air was a horizontal column of 
smoke, Suddenly, the head of it blew 
up in a flash of flame and a blast of 
sound which was heard 125 miles 
away. By an astronomically insignifi- 
cant distance, Portland had missed 
being struck by a giant meteor. 

Scientists estimate that about a mil- 
lion million meteors enter the earth’s 
atmosphere every year. Space is fill- 
ed with these star fragments; astrono- 
mers think that many of them are the 
remnants of comets which have dis- 
integrated. Of the myriad that an- 
nually strike the earth, however, fewer 
than 10,000 weigh more than half a 
pound. In all history, there is no 
record of a human being having been 
hit by one. 

When a meteor hits the ground and 
stops traveling, it becomes a meteor- 
ite. The Greeks and Romans wor- 
shipped at least three of these as 
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gods. The Kaaba stone in Mecca, be- 
lieved holy by Moslems, is probably 
a meteorite. 

Biggest meteorite ever dug out of 
the ground was found at Bacubirito 
in Mexico; it is a mass of iren weigh- 
ing about 50 tons. In western Ari- 
zona, there is a mile-wide crater be- 
lieved to have been dug by a giant 
meteor in prehistoric times. What 
was possibly the earth’s largest visi- 
tor was the prodigious Podkamennaya 
Tunguska body—possibly a_ small 
comet—which crashed into northern 
Siberia in 1908. It dented the earth 
with a crater several miles broad, 
killed 1,500 reindeer, dammed a river 


and seared forests for 100 miles 
around. 
Hurtling into the earth’s atmos- 


phere at speeds varying from 10 to 
45 miles a second, meteors are rubbed 
white-hot by friction with the air; 
they smoke and frequently explode. 
But meteorites cool quickly; at their 
cores, they still have a temperature 
of 273 degrees below zero, to which 
they have been cooled during their 
frictionless ride through outer space. 
No elements not present on earth ever 
have been found in meteorites; some 
are of dark-colored stone, while others 
are iron and nickel. 

Scientists did not doubt that last 
week’s meteor was of unusual size. 
To one spectator, it had seemed “as 
big as the moon.” Other witnesses 
agreed on its direction of flight. In 
Portland, professors. of the University 
of Oregon thought that they would 
find the remnants of the meteor in 
the desolate Wind River country, about 
40 miles to the northeast. Geologists 
experienced in hunting meteorites 
predicted that it might be as long as 
a year before any traces were found. 

ae 


Capsules 


@ A synthetic rubber of excellent 
quality and low cost can be made from 
butane, Dr. Gustav Egloff of the Uni- 
versal Oil Products Company, Chi- 
cago, reported last week. Butane is a 
gas plentiful in natural gas, and is a 
common waste product of the oil re- 
fining industry. Dr. Egloff declared 
the new product to be nearly as cheap 
and “more wear resistant than natural 
rubber when used in tires, hose and 
shoes.” He estimated that there is 
enough butane in the United States to 
produce 10 billion pounds of syn- 
thetic rubber a year. 


g@ Dr. John L. Rice, Health Com- 
missioner of New York City, announc- 
ed a revolutionary new treatment for 
syphilis. Instead of receiving the cus- 
tomary weekly injections of neoar- 
sphenamine, patients are put to bed, 
then have the chemical dripped into 
their arm veins. The new treatment 
takes five days, and causes skin erup- 
tions and neuritis. But because of the 
much larger amounts of neoarsphena- 
mine which can be absorbed, a single 
treatment eliminates syphilis in three 
months; whereas the old method of 
many treatments took a year or more 
to accomplish the same result. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Pitkin’s League 


In America’s three-tiered social 
stratum, none is so likely a market 
for the self-improvement doctrines of 
Walter B. Pitkin as the middle class. 
At 62, he knows well that the upper 
class is too limited and the lower class 
too poor to have been good prospects 
for his yearly scores of lectures and 
his best-selling books: Life Begins at 
40, More Power to You, Take It Easy. 

Last week, tousled, vibrant Pitkin 
seemed bent on an altogether different 
approach, and for an altogether dif- 
ferent reason, to Americans of aver- 
age means. Launching what he de- 
scribed as “the next American Revo- 





International 
Pitkin: “It May Fold Up in Two Months” 


lution,” he established among the 
35,000 residents of Elyria, O., head- 
quarters for a “League of the Middle 
Class.” 

What his league was not to be, he 
said, was political, sectarian or com- 
mercial, What it was to be was some- 
what more obscure. With one objec- 
tive being to help the middle class pro- 
tect itself against “the predatory rich 
and the predatory poor,” the primary 
purpose was to arouse Americans to 
action in political, social and econom- 
ic affairs. Without explaining much 
more than that he had chosen Ohio 
ag the league’s birthplace because 
it “represents an ideal cross-section of 
the nation,” Pitkin said his league 
would be built upon civic and fra- 
ternal groups, service clubs and la- 
bor organizations and church groups 
—first on a state-wide, then a national 
basis, Said he: “It may fold up in 
two months or two years or it may 
work satisfactorily from the start.” 

Whatever the league does for or to 
the middle class, it will certainly de- 
tract no whit from Pitkin’s fame as 





one of the most energetic men on the 
American scene. To a man who has 
been a cow-puncher, motion picture 
supervisor, encyclopedia editor, music 
composer, junk salesman, prize-fight 
manager, student of Arabic, writer, 
lecturer, professor, shoe industry ex- 
pert, and governmental housing ad- 
viser, taking on the direction of Amer- 
ica’s middle-class millions will be no 
burdensome task at all. 


General Wanted 


Direct appeal to man’s innate love 
of military display is the essence of 
the Salvation Army. Blaring bugles, 
strict discipline, regulation uniforms 
and a hierarchy of 30,000 “commis- 
sioned officers” are al] part of the 
Army’s tactics in its “war to win the 
world for God.” 

Last week, however, there was 
something in the wind for the Salva- 
tion Army that could happen in no 
other military organization—the elec- 
tion of a general. Next October, 
General Evangeline Cory Booth, 74- 
year-old daughter of the Army’s 
founder, must resign her command 
because of age. Army rules demand 
that her successor be picked by the 
High Council. Last week, therefore, a 
call had gone out to the 55 ranking 
officers of the Army to meet at “Gen- 
eral Headquarters” in London next 
month for its fourth election. 





If precedent means anything, the 
High Council’s meeting may be 
stormy. Among the 14 “Commis- 


sioners” eligible for the generalship 
is Catherine Booth, daughter of the 
Jate General Bramwell Booth. But a 
Strong feeling has developed within 
the organization that it is time for the 
supreme command to pass out of the 
hands of the Booth “dynasty.” 

Ten years ago, a similar sentiment 
resulted in the deposing of General 
Bramwell Booth and the selection of 
Edward J. Higgins, only non-Booth 
ever to head the Army. The factional 
bitterness engendered by that de- 
cision persisted until the election of 
General Evangeline Booth in 1934, 

a 
Briefs 


gq A survey conducted by the Psy- 
chological Corporation of New York 
City among a 5,200-person cross-sec- 
tion of the country revealed these 
figures: 45 per cent of Americans be- 
lieve religion is gaining ground; 32 
per cent say it is losing; the remainder 
either do not know or think it is 
remaining stationary. 


@ Believed to be one of the small- 
est church buildings in the world is 
God’s Tabernacle in Camden, S. C. 
Containing a pulpit and pews, the 
church is 16 feet long and eight feet 
wide. Pastor is the Rev. William 
Williams, 12 years old. 
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Youth on Communism 


In its four years of life, the Amer- 
ican Youth Congress has been sorely 
beset by one problem—what stand to 
take on Communism, Naturally lib- 
eral, the Congress at each annual con- 
vention has damned dictatorship as a 
governmental system. But because it 
seeks to embrace all American youth 
“regardless of creed, color, national- 
ity or political opinion,” the Congress 
has refused to go on record against 
individual political ideologies, among 
them Communism, 

To some, this refusal alone has 
stamped the Congress as a Communist 
“United Front” organization. Others, 
noting such groups as the Young Com- 
munist League among the affiliates, 
have demanded a clear-cut denuncia- 
tion of Communism. 

Last week, during the fifth annual 
convention in New York City, these 
demands erupted into a split within 
the Congress itself. To some 1,200 
delegates from all corners of the na- 
tion was presented a resolution that 
“the American Youth Congress con- 
demns Communism because it is op- 
posed to the principle of a belief in 
God, the inviolability of human rights, 
private ownership of property and 
internal peace,” and “condemns Naz- 
ism and Fascism, which are viciously 
opposed to these principles of Amer- 
ican democracy.” 

No sooner was the resolution read 
than the convention was in an uproar. 
While James B. Carey, youthful secre- 
tary of the C. I. O., presiding over the 
session, pounded vainly for order, 
delegates screamed at each other epi- 
thets of “Fascist!” “anti-Semite!” and 
“Coughlinite!” Finally, the conven- 
tioned howled down the resolution by 
a two-thirds majority. William B. 
Ball, author of the defeated proposal, 





International 
Carey: All “Isms” Were Hit Equally 





rose and called dramatically for “all 
patriots” to follow him out of the hall. 
About a dozen delegates responded. 
Later, members of 14 of the 135 Con- 
gress affiliates announced they were 
“through,” but Congress heads  in- 
sisted these were mostly “paper 
groups” and that the defection left the 
Congress membership of 2,000,000 vir- 
tually intact. 

Next day, Carey and six other lead- 
ers drafted a_ substitute resolution 
which condemned all three “isms” in 
equal terms, but added “this Congress 
accords full freedom of speech and 
discussion to all young people, regard- 
less of ... political label, whether Re- 
publican, Democrat, Socialist, Com- 
munist, Fascist or any other.” The 
convention unanimously approved. 





e 
Privacy Poll 

Because there are many married 
women among New York City’s 81,657 
public school teachers, labor unions 
in that field are watchful for moves 
against “working wives.” Two metro- 
politan teachers organizations, there- 
fore, immediately sensed trouble and 
protested bitterly when Superintend- 
ent of Schools Dr. Harold G. Campbell 
recently sent out a questionnaire ask- 
ing all public school employees (1) 
their marital status; (2). if married, 
whether the spouse was employed by 
the city, state or Federal government; 
(3) if the spouse was employed in any 
such capacity the details of such em- 
ployment, including annual compen- 
sation. 


Last week, Dr. Campbell’s right to 
ask these questions was upheld. Ad- 
mitting that they feared a “campaign 
to eventually attack the tenure of mar- 
ried women teachers,” the two unions 
had backed Mrs. Netty L. Greif, a 
mathematics teacher married to a Post 
Office employee, when she filed her 
answer to the questionnaire under 
protest. Mrs. Greif and her support- 
ers also appealed to the State Commis- 
sioner of Education to order the City 
Board of Education to return’ her 
questionnaire without utilizing or dis- 
closing the information it contained. 
The information was described as per- 
sonal, confidential and as having been 
divulged to the Board under an il- 
legal requirement. 

Calling the questionnaire “not un- 
reasonable,” the State Commissioner 
last week dismissed Mrs. Greif’s ap- 
peal. Because Dr. Campbell, in his 
question on the salaries received by 
teachers’ husbands or wives, “only 
sought information concerning the 
compensation paid to employees from 
public funds,” the decision saw no 
violation of the “confidential relation- 
ship between husband and wife.” “The 
salary paid a public employee,” the 
Commissioner pointed out, “is a mat- 
ter of public record ... which the 
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Dr. Campbell’s Questions Were Approved 


Board itself could ascertain by in- 
vestigation ... if it wanted to take 
the time to do so.” 

_ Or? 


Self-Knowledge School 


Few educators have made more 
practical application of the theory 
that the goal of education is to know 
one’s self than Alice Rice Cook, ex- 
pert on personal and vocational guid- 
ance for several New York City col- 
leges. Last week Teachers College 
of Columbia University hailed her 
Self-Appraisal Service as “an experi- 
ment in human happiness.” 

Miss Cook’s method of assisting in- 
dividuals “with a feeling of inade- 
quacy” comprises three basic steps: 
(1) appraising one’s self; (2) accept- 
ing the responsibility for changes; 
(3) making the changes. 

A girl consulting the Self-Appraisal 
Service, for example, is first given a 
self-rating questionnaire. Under the 
heading of “appearance,” she is asked 
such questions as: (1) Are you better 
dressed today than you were five 
years ago? (2) Do you dress to 
please others? (3) Have you varied 
your hair style during the last year? 

The “impression inventory” con- 
tains such questions as: (1) Is your 
voice easily understood? (2) Do 
you read at least one newspaper a 
day? (3) Do you know what you 
would like to be doing ten years from 
now? The “conversation question- 
naire” may ask: (1) As a listener, 
do you pay close attention? (2) Do 
you assume the responsibility for 
starting a conversation? 

If the client is able, under Miss 
Cook’s tutelage, to accept the need for 
improvement indicated by the ques- 
tionnaire, she is ready for the “re- 
creation.” This step may include les- 
sons in voice culture, physical exam- 
inations, or consultations with psy- 
chologists. Though Miss Cook indi- 
cates such means toward self-im- 
provement, she feels that her own 
service lies in waking her clients to 
a realization of their powers. 
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Social & Travel Note 


R. J. P. MORGAN, a well. known 

New York banker, sailed last 
week for his regular annual visit to 
the grouse lands of Scotland. 

“I am going across for a little grouse 
shooting,” he told reporters. “It de- 
pends a little on war; in fact, a great 
deal on war. If they start war, cer- 
tainly my shooting will be _ inter- 
rupted, because everybody would 
rush off to do what they have to do 
and I wouldn’t have anybody 
with me.” 

“That’s too bad,” a 
heard to remark. 


reporter was 


gq 
Sentence of Death 


T BEST, in respect to Europe and 

the peace of the world, all one 
can do these days is guess. No one 
knows exactly what tomorrow will 
bring—no one, not even the principals 
involved in the dreadful drama _ tak- 
ing place. 

All one knows, all one can say, is 
that not since the beginning of the last 
war have things looked so dark as 
they do now. It is folly to hide our 
heads from this; it is folly to try to 
minimize the import of its implica- 
tions. The cold fact, the frightening 
fact, is that we are in and of a world 
where men seem to be intent on de- 
stroying each other. 

Danzig is a tiny place—hardly worth 
the price of a war. Yet Danzig at this 
moment is as much the center of criti- 
cal developments as was Czechoslo- 
vakia last September. Indeed, it is 
more so. Since last September, the 
diplomatic battle lines have been re- 
drawn. Today Great Britain and 
France stand formally pledged before 
all mankind to give aid to Poland 
against Nazi aggression, when and if 
that aggression becomes actual. 

No such formal pledge existed when 
Adolf Hitler moved on the Czechs. The 
crisis at that time was acute, but not 
so acute as a crisis over Danzig can 
be. If Hitler should decide to annex 
the Free City at all costs, and if Poland 
should decide that such an act was 
against Polish security, Britain and 
France would be immediately obliged 
to throw their weight against Ger- 
many, and the struggle would be on 
in full and bloody fury. 

Here is power politics at its dead- 
liest. Since last September, owing to 
Germany’s brazen treatment of the 
Czechs, a pattern of fiercest conflict 
has taken shape, and the conflict in- 





volves the status quo. As world em- 
pires, both Britain and France are 
vitally interested in changing that 
status as little as possible. On the 
other hand, as “have-not” powers, both 
Germany and Italy are apparently de- 
termined to revolutionize it, even at 
the cost of war. 


CCORDINGLY, now that Prime 

Minister Chamberlain has aban- 
doned “appeasement” as_ hopeless, 
Britain and France have acted to 
checkmate the Rome-Berlin Axis. They 
have done this by signing pacts of mu- 
tual assistance with smaller countries 
east of the Axis. Germany calls this a 
policy of “encirclement” and Britain 
calls it a policy of defense against ag- 
gression. The labels means little. 
They cannot hide the fact that diplo- 
macy today is essentially a war diplo- 
macy, that it is being shaped solely 
in preparation for a titantic struggle 
in arms. The moment Soviet Russia 
signs an agreement with Britain, if it 
ever does sign one, will be the moment 
when European power politics will 
have completed the pattern of one side 
clearly set against the other. At that 
moment, a single “incident” will be 
enough to set the whole continent 
aflame. 

All this may have a sobering effect 
on Adolf Hitler. If it does, if it quiets 
him, if it convinces him that his game 
has now reached a point of tremend- 
ous risks, peace may be maintained 
and the status quo may then be re- 
vised in orderly fashion. This is the 
slight thread on which hangs the 
safety of our civilization. If the thread 
breaks, if Hitler decides to move ahead 
and drag Benito Mussolini with him, a 
death sentence will be passed on the 
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Hitler’s Game Involves Tremendous Risks 
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youth of our time and on all the good 
things of our time. The situation to- 
day is no more reassuring than that. 


q 
The Greeks Knew It 


VERY now and then, the news- 
papers report a “brand new” idea 
or a “brand new” discovery. Take, 
for instance, the report about “swing 
reading.” According to recent head- 
lines, “swing reading” is the latest 
thing jimaginable—the invention of two 
smart eye doctors in Los Angeles. 

As the papers say, the doctors dis- 
closed their “idea” a short time ago at 
a national convention of the American 
Optometric Association. Advocating 
a new system of printing in “swing 
style,” the doctors said they had some- 
thing that would help the eyes. In 
short, they urged this type of thing: 





Many of the convention delegates 
yad a rof snoisses dennuhs yadretsey 
on the golf course. The weather 

enif saw 

This little excerpt must be read by 
swinging the eyes left to right along 
one line, then right to left along the 
next, then left to right along the next, 
and so on. This “new” reading and 
printing system, according to the two 
Los Angeles doctors, becomes usable 
with a little practice. 

Well, we don’t like to make our- 
selves seem scholarly, but the doctors 
have unwittingly dug up something 
pretty old. As a matter of fact, the 
ancient Greeks had a word for it, used 
the system and gave it up. They call- 
ed it boustrophedon, and you can find 
the word in a good dictionary even to 
this day. Pronounced boo-stro-fee- 
don, with the accent on the third syl- 
lable, it means literally “turning like 
oxen in plowing.” It is a compound 
of two Greek words—bous, meaning 
ox, and strephein, meaning to turn. 

P.S. Incidentally, the excerpt quot- 
ed above reads normally this way: 
“Many of the convention delegates 
yesterday shunned sessions for a day 
on the golf course. The weather was 
fine.” 


Anybody else got a new idea? 
q 


How Times Change! 
| A New York speech the other day, 
Sir William Crawford, an important 
British advertising man, called Amer- 
icans the best-mannered people in the 
world. Not meaning to be impolite, 
we recall the time when Englishmen 
looked down their noses at the “crudi- 
ties” of rich tourists from this wild- 
and-woolly land. Can it be that Per- 
fidious Albion, in this her hour of 
acute, globe-circling embarrassment, 
has at last discovered our finer and 
more gracious side? 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Numbers 


* the new summer edition of 
Washington’s telephone directory, 
the Federal government takes up ap- 
proximately six pages. This should 
give you an idea of how widespread 
bureaucracy is here. 

The listings include several slight- 
ly esoteric numbers, and your citizen- 
ship entitles you to ring them up any 
time. If you want something stuffed, 
call the Taxidermist Shop (NAtional 
6988) ; if you want something to worry 
you, call the Insolvent National Banks 
Agency (NAtional 6400); if you have a 
cow you don’t know what to do with, 
call the Division of Grazing (REpublic 
1820); or if a bug is bothering you, 
call the Insects Affecting Man & Ani- 
mals Division (GReenwood 4201). 

Added together, government and 
non-government, there are 340,000 
‘phone numbers in the new directory. 
Fittingly enough, under Zoological 
Park, the government listings end with 
Lion House. You can reach the Lion 
House at COlumbia 3892. 


Where Are They Now? 


FEW months ago, it will be re- 

called, That Man in the White 
House sought and received Congres- 
sional authority to add six “selfless 
secretaries” to his staff, making ten 
in all. The six were to have “a pas- 
sion for anonymity” and were to be 
paid $10,000 a year to ease the Presi- 
dential burden. 

Since he received the authority, 
however, President Roosevelt has 
managed to get along with the usual 
staff of four, including the ailing Mar- 
vin McIntyre. Although a successful 
fight was waged to have Congress 
provide for them, no move has been 
made up to this writing to name the 
additions. And so, in the bustling 
precincts of the Press Club bar and 
in other gossip centers around these 
parts, everything adds up to a ques- 
tion: Where are they now? 

When the “selfless six” proposal 
first became news, everybody assum- 
ed that two of the new secretaries 
would be Tommy Corcoran and Ben 
Cohen, those inseparable betes noires 
of coupon-clipping Tories. But Tom- 
my and Ben remain in their old jobs 
and there’s not a sign of the six 
around the White House. It looks as 
if somebody has forgotten something, 
and probably for a reason. 

If you are to believe people who talk 
in whispers about being “in the know,” 
the “selfless six” have been forgotten 
because Cabinet members and other 
Federal big shots gave notice that they 
would never tolerate having to deal 
with them. The idea behind the six 
was to have them act as buffers and 
clearing-houses between the President 
and officials with departmental wor- 
ries. However, according to the 
whispering know-it-alls, the officials 





























PATHFINDER Photo 
A Group Picture of the “Selfless Six” 


let it be known that if they were to 
do business at the White House, they 
would do it only directly with That 
Man. No go-between stuff, see? 

At any rate, that’s what the politi- 
cal gossips say. As for us, in this case 
we can believe anything. For all we 
know, the “selfless six” may be on the 
job right now, only nobody can see 
them because they’re so passionately 
anonymous. 


Notes About Town 


G Because he was mentioned in a 
little squib here a few weeks ago, 
Representative Jacob Thorkelson of 
Butte, Mont., has attacked PATHFIND- 
ER in the Congressional Record. 
Our Capital Chat department, he says, 
belongs to the “Communist Defama- 
tion League” and is edited by people 
who are “similar to all Communists.” 
Shouting a defiant “booski!”, Capital 
Chat invites Mr. Thorkelson around 
to look at our wild red eyes, our 
bristling black beards, our big evil 
teeth, and our sizzling time bombs. 

g The District of Columbia has just 
adopted a new ordinance requiring a 
$1-a-day license for wild animals, 
and a lot of stir has resulted. First 
to be affected was legless Eddie Bern- 
stein, who has made a practice of 
traveling around with a pet monkey 
while selling newspapers on Washing- 
ton streets. The monkey, said author- 
ities, was a wild animal and Eddie 
should pay a dollar a day for it. The 
‘ase made some feel that the new stat- 
ute would next affect people who keep 
pets like white mice. 

g Rarest of all military decorations 
are certain gold medals awarded to 
generals on only a few occasions in 
American history. One of them—three 
inches in diameter—is the latest ad- 
dition to the historical collection of 
the Smithsonian Institution, It comes 
from a descendant of Major Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott. Of the few 
such medals ever awarded, one went 
to George Washington, one to Andrew 
Jackson and one to General Ulysses 
S. Grant. The Smithsonian now has 
two of them—Scott’s and Grant’s. 
Historically at least, they’re mighty 
valuable, says their curator. 
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FROM the RECORD 


The legislative mind at work and at 
play, as excerpted indiscriminately from 
recent issues of the Congressional Record: 

The Senate 

Mr. CONNALLY (Dem., Texas). I like 
the Senator from Michigan {[Mr. Vanden- 
berg} as a Senator and a gentleman. I! 
think he is a splendid, fine, lovable indi- 
vidual; but I cannot say as much for him 
as a Senator. [Laughter in the galleries.) 











Mr. NEELY (Dem., W. Va.). Mr. Presi- 

dent, the eloquent Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Thomas! indicated that he is not 
certain that the sun is a moving body . 
The sun and all its planetary family are, 
according to the astronomers, rushing 
through space toward the constellation of 
Hercules at the incomprehensible speed 
of 12 miles a second—more than 43,000 
miles an hour. But since we are assured 
that we shall not reach our destination for 
500,000 years, there is little cause for 
immediate alarm. Let us hope that mone- 
tary reform may be accomplished before 
the final crash occurs. 
* . . 

Mr. TAFT (Rep., Ohio). I should like to 
ask the Senator from Kentucky, since he 
has eaten his own words, if he knows 
whether the President also has eaten his. 

Mr. BARKLEY (Dem., Ky.). I can 
speak only for myself, and if I have eaten 
my words, and even if the President has 
eaten his, neither finds them unpalatable. 


The House 

Mrs. ROGERS (Rep.) of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS (Dem., S. C.). I gladly 
yield to the beautiful gentlewoman ... 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 1 
thank the very gallant and courteous 
gentleman. 

Mr. EATON (Rep., N. J.). I hope the 
learned and distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Tinkham] will forgive 
me for quoting a British policy in his 
presence, because he has been in a state 
of undeclared war against Britain for 
many years. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARTON (Rep., N. Y.). Eugene 
Debs expressed it better. He said all we 
got out of the war was influenza and the 
income tax. He was right and was sent 
to jail for it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLER (Dem., Ill.). Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment ... Here it is: “That upon declara- 
tion of war or upon a condition of war 
actually existing, it shall be the duty of 
all Americans to go in the house and 
shut the door, so we won’t have no war 
no more...” We have talked about 
peace in a most war-like manner... 
Now, nobody wants war. Yet, if a 
stranger sat here tonight in the balcony 
and listened to some of the speeches, he 
would think everybody wants war except 
the man who is speaking at the time... 
He is the little hero who stands out in 
front of the American people, wraps the 
American flag around himself and says, 
“All these guys do not know what it is 
all about, but I do. I am the one who 
wants peace . ” Mr. Chairman, I am 
ridiculing the various Members and the 
men who have talked that way because 
they ought to be ridiculed. The people 
ought to give them a good laugh ... 
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Dr. Sigmund Freud 


NTO the vocabulary of the layman, 

Dr. Sigmund Freud has put new 
words: inhibition, neurosis, the sub- 
conscious mind. Some of his basic as- 
sertions are now lay platitudes—that 
man, for instance, is still an animal, 
although he has learned some of the 
graces of civilized living. Because of 
Freud, man’s concept of his own mind 
has been revolutionized, 

Freud is the founder of psycho- 
analysis. In his own judgment, he has 
made no important contribution to the 
science for 15 years. Waiting for 
death, he has taken a strenuous in- 
tellectual holiday. He has occupied 
himself in writing books about the 
psychology of whole peoples. 

Last week, in his newest book, call- 
ed Moses and Monotheism, Freud gave 
an explanation for anti-Semitism. Hat- 
red of Jews, he declares, arises be- 
cause their belief in one God conflicts 
with the primitive instincts of other 
peoples to worship many gods. No 
anti-Semite would give this as his 
reason for disliking Jews. But few 
persons, says Freud, realize why they 
act as they do. 


REUD is a Jew. He was born 

83 years ago in the small town 
of Freiburg, then in Austria-Hungary, 
Jater in Czechoslovakia and now in 
Germany. When he was four, Sig- 
mund moved with his parents to 
Vienna, After being consistently at 
the top of his classes in the public 
schools, he entered the University of 
Vienna at the age of 17 to study medi- 
cine. He studied only what he wanted 
to, and slighted the subjects required 
for his degree. He did not graduate 
until 1881, when he was 25. 

“Neither in my youth nor later, 
Freud has confessed, “was I able to 
detect in myself any particular fond- 
ness for the position or work of a 
doctor.” Nevertheless, he began to 
practice in Vienna’s General Hospital, 
specializing in neurology. He became 
famous for the uncanny accuracy of 
his diagnoses, but he was not satisfied. 

In Paris, one Jean Martin Charcot 
was having incredible success with a 
new and thoroughly unorthodox meth- 
od of treating nervous diseases, Char- 
cot hypnotized his patients and com- 
manded them to shed their symptoms. 
The fact that some of them actually 
recovered gave Freud his first clue that 
many apparently physical diseases 
have their roots in the mind. 

After visiting Charcot, Freud was 
convinced. He returned to Vienna in 
1886, married, and settled down to 
practice with a brilliant family phy- 
sician, Dr. Josef Breuer. It was Breu- 
er who related to Freud the strange 
and now famous case of Anna O. 

Anna was a young girl who sud- 
denly had developed paralysis of her 
right arm and both legs. Her illness 
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Freud Emphasized Sex as a Factor 


had come on her while she was nurs- 
ing her father during a fatal illness. 
Under hypnosis, she told Breuer that 
while she was tending her father, she 
had wished to go out dancing and have 
fun like other girls. When he heard 
the story, Freud concluded that her 
suppressed desires had become trans- 
lated into physical repressions, 

By 1906, the basic outlines of 
Freud’s theory were complete. His 
conclusions, one of his biographers has 
aptly remarked, burst on his col- 
leagues “like a pistol shot in a church.” 
For Freud pictured man as a creature 
primarily of instinct rather than rea- 
son. He emphasized sex as a factor 
in human behavior; shocked Victor- 
ians shut their ears. 


CCORDING to Freud, the mind is 
like an iceberg, which is 12-13ths 
submerged. That part which every- 
one can perceive is the conscious; the 
vastly greater part which is hidden is 
the subconscious (or unconscious). 
Buried deep in the unconscious are 
man’s primeval urges. Because of the 
restrictions of society, these urges 
often are unsatisfied. In dreams, man 
does what his conscious mind will not 
permit; but even the subconscious 
mind has a censor (called the super 
ego) which makes it dream in terms of 
symbols. Thus, a man who dreams 
of chopping down a tree may have an 
unfulfilled urge to murder someone. 
In thousands of patients who came 
to him, Freud found a continual con- 
flict between the conscious and the 
unconscious. These conflicts result- 
ed in neuroses. Some of Freud’s pa- 
tients drank too much; others were 
sexual perverts; many were suffering 
from nervous breakdowns; a few, like 
Anna O., had hysferia resulting in 
paralysis. By explaining to them the 
basic reasons for these neuroses, 
Freud was able to work cures. 
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Man, Freud contends, has two basic 
motives buried in his unconscious. 
First is the libido—the desire for life, 
for creative work and for sexual] satis- 
faction. Second is the death instinct— 
a deep-buried drive sometimes ex- 
pressed in the habit of biting finger- 
nails. Of the two, the more important 
is libido. Nervous upsets arrive when 
an individual cannot transfer his 
childhood love for his mother into 
adult channels such as marriage or 
earning a satisfactory livelihood. Neu- 
roses, Freud says, are all “disturbances 
of the sexual function.” 

For Freud’s contemporaries, 
pronouncement was too much. Dr. 
Breuer quit his partnership with 
Freud. To the end of Freud’s asso- 
ciation with the University of Vienna, 
where he taught for several years, he 
was not promoted above the rank of 
assistant professor. Even some of 
the scientists who joined Freud in 
founding the International Psycho- 
analytical Association in 1910 were 
unable to swallow his ideas whole. 


ESPITE his work’s importance, 

Freud has lived for most of his 
life in complete obscurity. In his Auto- 
biography, he does not even mention 
the name of his wife, who bore Mim 
six children. For more than 40 years, 
psychoanalyzing and writing 14 hours 
a day, he lived in the same rented 
quarters in Vienna. After the Nazi 
occupation last year, he and his wife 
went to London, where his son Ernst 
was established as an architect. With 
him went another son, Martin, a 
lawyer, and his daughter, Anna, her- 
self a distinguished psychoanalyst. 

Virtually retired, Freud looks back 
on two occasions as the peaks of his 
career. First was in 1909, when at 
Clark University in Worcester, Mass.., 
he gave five speeches on his theory 
and was warmly applauded by Amer- 
ican men of science. Second was in 
1930, after his basic ideas had been 
widely accepted, when Germany 
awarded him the Goethe prize. 

For 16 years, Freud has been re- 
signed to the idea of death. In 1923, 
he was found to be suffering from 
cancer of the jaw; 16 operations have 
not removed it. Even now, however, 
he continues to treat a few patients. 
For the rest, he plays cards with his 
sons, watches his five grandchildren 
play and continues to write. Out- 
bursts in Germany and the Orient he 
sees aS an expression of man’s ani- 
malistic instincts; yet even he cannot 
believe that man is incurably animal. 

“We may insist as often as we 
please,” he once wrote, “that the hu- 
man intellect is powerless when com- 
pared with the impulses of man, and 
we may be right in what we say. Alli 
the same, there is something peculiar 
about this weakness. The voice of the 
intellect is soft and low, but it is per- 
sistent, and continues until it has ob- 
tained a hearing. After what may be 
countless repetitions, it does get a 
hearing. This is one of the few facts 
which may help to make us rather 
more hopeful about the future of 
mankind.” 
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NAMES 


For his part in a conspiracy to man- 
ipulate bonds of the Philippine Rail- 
way Company, 32-year-old WILLIAM 
P. BUCKNER, Jr., was sentenced last 
week to two years in a Federal Peni- 
tentiary and fined $2,500. Two other 
men, convicted in the swindle which 
had employed lissome chorus. girls to 
sway impressionable Congressmen, 
received lesser sentences. 


* + * 











Two years ago, when she was 18, 
beautiful JESSIE SIMPSON, hurrying 
from her home in Hackensack, N. J., 
to take a train for her job in New 
York, fell under the train and had 
both legs crushed so that they had to 
be amputated. She learned to walk on 
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Jessie’s Tragedy Did Not Ruin Romance 


artificial limbs and opened a beauty 
shop in Hackensack. Photographers, 
who prize her almost perfectly formed 
face, continued to use her for a model. 
Now she wears an engagement ring, 
given her by 28-year-old James Stew- 
ard, advertising manager of a Hack- 
ensack store. They will be married 
next Christmastime or next spring. 
Rumanians fondly watched develop- 
ment of a romance between 17-year- 
old Crown Prince MICHAEL and a 
lovely commoner, brunette Lulu Ma- 
laxa, daughter of Rumania’s biggest 
munitions manufacturer. King Carol, 
whose own affair with commoner 
Magda Lupescu has roused bitter crit- 
icism, recently invited Lulu and her 
father to dinner. 
Operated on for a ruptured appen- 
dix, JACK DEMPSEY, former heavy- 
weight boxing champion of the world, 
contracted peritonitis and was in a 
critical condition in a New York hos- 
pital for two days. During the crisis, 
10,000 persons telephoned for news of 
his illness. Finally, Dempsey sat up 
and demanded steak for dinner, “Talk 
about a long count!” he exclaimed, “A 


” 


guy shouldn’t take such a long count 
—he ought to get up.” 


In a celebration of Boy Scout day 
at the New York World’s Fair, 89- 
year-old DAN BEARD, national Scout 
commander, gave a short address on 
Americanism. With a glance at his 
surroundings, he declared: “You can- 
not see it, you cannot taste it, you can- 
not feel it and you cannot smell it. 
Yet it is more real and more lasting 
than the hottest of hot dogs ever ped- 
died ata lunch stand...” 

Announcement was made that 32- 
year-old DOUGLAS (“Wrong Way”) 
CORRIGAN would wed 32-year-old 
Elizabeth Marvin in San Antonio, 
Texas, on the first anniversary of his 
transatlantic flight “from New York 
to California.” Miss Marvin is a 
science teacher; she met Corrigan 





International 
Miss Marvin: An Old Friend Came Back 


when both were going to the same 
Sunday school in San Antonio, then 
again after his flight. 


In one month, the DIONNE Quin- 
tuplets have reduced—from % to % 
of a pound each. Dr, ALLAN ROY 
DAFOE had decided they were getting 
too fat and put them on a diet of re- 
duced starches and sugars. The girls’ 
weights now range from MARIE at 
49'5 to CECILE at 52 pounds. 

With circus business in the dumps, 
CLYDE BEATTY, wild animal trainer, 
announced opening this summer of his 
school for lion tamers, for whom there 
is a “crying need.” 
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is considered. . 
bride and the matron. Then too, you'll discover that 
the newest fashions are pictured—the basque and the 
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Nature Fails! 
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Wardrobe see our 
Newest Pattern Book 


Follow Fashion’s decrees for Smartness for they 
lead you to our wonderfully helpful Summer Pattern 
Book which has those very styles you want to make 
for yourself! Better hurry and send for a copy today! 
Turn the pages and you'll soon see that everyone 


. the toddler, the ‘teenster, the young 


for town, dancing and wedding—are illustrat- 


ed in sheers, prints-with-plains, tubbable and other 
warm-weather fabrics. Dresses for beach and tennis 
are included as well as slenderizing frocks for the 


Do write for this fascinating Pattern Book 


NOW. Price of the book is l5c. Address: Pattern 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Films at the Fair 


On the theory that warm, tired visi- 
tors will appreciate and remember the 
companies that give them a cool, rest- 
ful show longer than the exhibits that 
merely permit walks through miles of 
exhibition booths, many commercial 
interests at the New York World’s Fair 
are reaping some of their most potent 
advertising in free movies. 

By last week, these commercial mo- 
tion pictures had established them- 
selves as major attractions. In 
all, 125 such films were being shown. 
Made on 16 and 35 millimeter film they 
varied in length from a_ 60-second 
short to a 2-hour documentary. In- 
cluded were several animated car- 
toons, one, “Mickey’s Surprise Party,” 
made by Walt Disney for the National 
Biscuit Company. There were also 
travelogues, scientific demonstrations, 
documentaries and just plain ads. 

Twenty-two foreign countries were 
represented by one or more films each. 
There was also agour-reel narrative, 
called “I'll Tell the World,” which was 
made for MacFadden Publications in 
Hollywood with professional talent. 
Most consoling was a homey talk by 
Edgar Guest, “A Heap O’ Living,” for 
the Household Finance Co. 

Biggest and best of the Fair’s mov- 
ies was Hollywood’s feature-length 
offering, “Land of Liberty.” In dram- 
atic and documentary fashion it tells 
the history of the U. S. since the rati- 
fication of the Constitution. Most of 
this century’s events are shown in 
actual news reels, and a vivid com- 
mentary ties the whole thing together. 
Shown four times daily in a 350-seat 
auditorium of the Federal Building, it 
is immensely popular, attracting even 
the non-historical-minded, who use il 
to enjoy two hours’ cool, dark sleep. 

ee 


You'll Be Seeing 


Stronger than Desire (M-G-M): Wal- 
ter Pidgeon and Virginia Bruce, who 
were last teamed in “Society Law- 
yer,” are again the principals in a 
legal drama. This time, they’re mar- 
ried. When Pidgeon neglects his win- 
some spouse for professional duties, 
she turns for solace to a smooth play- 
mate who proves to be a blackmailer. 
Of course, the bad man is murdered 
and the unhappily involved Virginia 
discovers how nice it is to have a law- 
yer for a husband. Though unorig- 
inal, the story is moderately absorb- 
ing, principally because Pidgeon han- 
dles his role so well. 


- * 








Bachelor Mother (RKO): Once 
more proving she can act as well as 
dance, Ginger Rogers is the shining 
star of this brilliant comedy. A shop 
girl, she stumbles upon a foundling 
and soon is generally accepted as the 
child’s mother. Bewilderingly, her 
boss’ son (David Niven) is mistaken 
for the father. Their efforts to dispel 





Ginger: Shining Star in a Sprightly Show 


the haze of circumstantial evidence 
against them are constantly and unex- 
pectedly thwarted. Expert acting by 
Miss Rogers and her supporting cast 
and an abundance of freshly salted 
situations make this slight story into 
one of the season’s sprightliest shows. 
Another big contributing factor is the 
smart direction of Garson Kanin, 
whose first picture, “A Man to Remem- 
ber,” was one of last year’s best. 
ee 

They Asked for It (Universal): This 
is a comic mystery that misses on 
all cylinders. Three college graduates 
take over a small-town newspaper, 
cook up a fake murder mystery only 
to become involved in a real one. 

The Girl and the Gambler (RKO): 
Movie-wise audiences will recognize 
that venerable thriller, “The Dove,” in 
this low-quality western about the 
irresistible dancer (Steffi Duna), the 
Mexican bad man (Leo Carrillo) and 
the crooked gambler. (Tim Holt). It 
contains not even synthetic excitement. 

Black Limelight (Alliance Films): 
Portraying the eminent Raymond 
Massey (of “Abe Lincoln in Illinois”) 
as a philanderer and murderer is what 
this mild little British offering at- 
tempts to do. The trick doesn’t suc- 
ceed and neither does the picture. 

Pee 


Flickers 


gq A bill forbidding movie shows 
lasting more than 2 hours and 15 min- 
utes was passed last fortnight by the 
Illinois State Senate. Its sponsors 
cited as horrible examples Chicago 
theaters that ran three-feature pro- 
grams lasting four hours. 


gq To please Latin-Americans, Sam 
Goldwyn is including especially real- 
istic scenes of gore in his new film, 
‘The Real Glory,” about the American 
occupation of the Philippines, The 
worst ones, including shots of ants 
crawling on a honey-covered human 
head, will be deleted for more squeam- 
ish U. S. moviegoers. 
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ON THE AIR 
Radio Dollars 


College educators have noted the 
increasingly large number of gradu- 
ates who each year hope to get a job 
in radio. Annual figures released last 
fortnight by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission indicate much wis- 
dom in the choice, for radio broad- 
casting is the highest wage-paying 
industry in the U. S. 

In 1938 broadcasters paid their 
18,359 employees an average weekly 
wage of $45.20, an increase of eight 
cents over the 1937 figure. The total 
payroll for 1938 was $4,663,757. 
Radio’s nearest rival for top salary 
honors, the motion picture industry, 
paid an average wage of $41.33 in 
1937, the last year for which figures 
are available. 

The industry itself, however, did 
not make as much money last year. 
The FCC figures show a net broad- 
casting profit of $18,854,784 in 1938 
as compared to $22,566,595 in 1937. 
Total broadcasting revenues of the 
660 commercial stations and three ma- 
jor networks (CBS, NBC and MBS) 
covered in the survey were only 
$111,358,378 for 1938 as against $114,- 
222,906 for the previous year. Dur- 
ing the year, broadcasting expenses 
rose from $91,656,311 to $92,503,594. 

A contributing factor in the de- 
creased profits, nationally, was the 
$2,223,195 in losses suffered by 240 sta- 
tions which didn’t even make enough 
to pay operating expenses. After de- 
tailed study of all the figures, the Com- 
mission concluded that stations affil- 
iated with major and, to a lesser de- 
gree, regional networks, were by far 
the best money-makers. 

For the first time, the Commission 
included in its annual summing up of 
radio the amount of dividends paid 
by the industry. In 1938, dividends 
and withdrawals by partners and pro- 
prietors totaled $22,976,676. These 
were paid on 1937’s net income, which 
is much bigger than net broadcasting 
revenue because it includes income 
from any business activity, such as 
newspapers, in which the station own- 
er is engaged. 

a  — —————— 











Airwaves Briefs 

G Private radio stations in Canada 
have been fighting to preserve their 
independence of action from the 
powerful government network, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
Last week they lost hope with an an- 
nouncement that CBC would take con- 
trol of all private networks, begin- 
ning September 24. One result will be 
loss of some advertising by the pri- 
vate stations. 


g Club women and radio men were 
busy last week with plans for form- 
ulation of a National Board of Review 
for children’s programs, many of 
which are considered a bad influence 
for young minds, 
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Spinsters’ Song 

British spinsters are now demanding 
their government pensions at 909 in- 
stead of 65 years of age. Last week, 
they had even adopted a_ plaintive 
marching song 

England’s mothers, England’s wives 

With pensions can sustain their lives. 

Why should the unmarried daughter 

Starve because no man has caught her? 

That is why the British spinster 

Presses onward to Westminster. 





The lyrics were writien by a male 
member of Parliament. He is married. 


Mayor Clarke of Dublin 


Twenty-three years ago, the British 
put down an Irish rebellion during 
Easter Week. After it, they executed 
several of nationalist 





the violently 








Mrs. Clarke Has Cause to Dislike Britain 


Sinn Feiners, one of whom was a 
young man named Tom Clarke. 

Last week, in independent Eire, 
Tom Clarke’s widow became the first 
woman ever elected Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. She is a Republican, member 
of Prime Minister Eamon de Valera’s 
party, but strangely enough, it was 
the opposition’s outgoing mayor, Al- 
fred Byrne, whose vote broke a tie in 
the Dublin Corporation to elect her. 

Like her husband, she has always 
spoken her own mind even to the ex- 
tent of criticizing her own party from 
time to time, when she thought it had 
deserted its Republican principles. 
Whatever the party leaders may have 
thought of Mrs, Clarke’s election, il 
was no secret that the Dublin Repub- 
licans were wild with joy. The new 
Lord Mayor’s first official act was 
precedent-breaking. She refused to be 
invested with the massive ceremonial 
chain from which hangs a medallion 
of the 19th century British king, Wil- 
liam of Orange. Instead, she put on a 


THE NEWS | 


smaller chain without British insignia. | 
King William is a hero to the “Orange | 
men” or North Irish, who do not be- | 
long to the free state of Eire, of which 
Dublin is the capital. 








Countess Tolstoy 


Though a member of the Russian 
aristocracy, Count Leo Tolstoy, the 
19th century novelist and social re- 
former, was a powerful champion of 
the Jower classes. At Yasnaya Poly- 
ana, his family estate, he put his ideas 
into practice by freeing the serfs be- 
fore the government did and by taking 
other revolutionary steps. 

Last week, another Tolstoy was busy 
with plans to champion another group 
of hapless Russians—the aristocratic 
exiles who fled the country after the 

















Internationa! 


The Countess Would Help Hapless Russians 


1917 revolution, which Count Tolstoy’s 
teachings had helped to bring about. 
Today’s Tolstoy is a heavy, slick- 
haired woman, Countess Alexandra 
Lvovna Tolstoy, youngest of the novel- 
ist’s 13 children. 

In New York, she announced forma- 
tion of the Tolstoy Foundation for Rus- 
sian Welfare and Culture, which will 
conduct a giant campaign to raise 
money for the 2,000,000 Russian exiles 
scattered throughout the world. Hon- 
orary chairman of the foundation’s 
sponsors is former President Herbert 
Hoover. 

Until Countess Tolstoy left Rus- 
she established schools, 


sia in 1929, 
libraries, hospitals and Tolstoy mu- 
seums. After two years of writing in 


Japan, she came to the U. S. in 1931, 
bought a chicken farm in Connecticut, 
wrote two books and formulated her 
plans for helping Russians. Next fall, 
she will give a series of lectures to 
raise funds for her Foundation. 

To reporters she offered these ex- 
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WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
400 beautiful rooms ... Special summer rates from 
$3.00 single and $5.00 double . . . Excellent Location 
Write for illustrated booklet 
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Any size roll film developed and 6 or 8 prints for 
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charge 3c per print; no developing or mailing charge. 

REPRINTS: Any size, 3c each. No mailing charge. 
No order for less than 9c. 








ENLARGEMENTS: Size 5x7, on from 
any size film negative, 20c. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
years in business. Fast Service. 
Reprints or Enlargements are made from Negatives— 
40c extra if made from picture 
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amples of the White Russians’ plight: 

“There are 95,500 Russians in China 
where war rages. Twenty-five per 
cent of the women there have been 
forced into prostitution. The men beg 
in the streets. In Japan, 22,526 Rus- 
sian refugees were unemployed in 
1935. In France, Russians enjoy no 
political rights ...In Germany, in 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, many 
Russians have been forced to leave 
their jobs and homes because they 
were married to Jewesses or had Jew- 
ish blood ... The United States is 
the only country where immigrants 
can enjoy full rights. The Russian 
quota is never filled, yet Russians can- 
not come here unless they are provid- 
ed with affidavits from persons vouch- 
ing for them.. .” 
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NEEDLEWORK BEAUTIES 


6350—Nothing sets off a luncheon table so richly 
end tastefully as hand crocheted clothes. These lacy, 


star-shaped doilies are perfect for table or buffet sets. 
Full details included with number. 

6402—Both patriotic and decorative is this brightly 
colored map of the United States. It may be framed 
or used as a cheery wall hanging. A truly American 
way ‘0 brighten the home. Full details included with 
number. = 








Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Aaaress Needlecraft 
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LEND-SPEND— 


(Continued from page 4) 


by selling securities and then advanc- 
ing funds to borrowers. 

These lending operations, according 
to President Roosevelt, would pay for 
themselves because they would involve 
only such “self-liquidating” projects as 
toll bridges. Further, they would not 
appear in the budget. They would be 
“contingent liabilities,” which book- 
keeping technicalities would keep out 
of the deficit or debt picture. How- 
ever, if the operations failed, they 
would eventually appear on the books 
as losses. 

. « » Doubt and Uneasiness 

Such, in somewhat over-simplified 
terms, would be the new program’s 
fiscal mechanism. As explained by the 
President, it would enable the govern- 
ment to step in and do a job private 
bankers cannot afford to do, his point 
being that there are many sound 


projects to be undertaken but that 











Bachrach from International 


Tomorrow Worries Men Like Aiken 


private capital is not there to finance 
them because the profit margin is too 
small to warrant the risk of invest- 
ment. And so, faced by failure of 
credit, President Roosevelt has once 
again proposed the lending of more 
money. ‘ 

That Congress would pass legisla- 
tion to this end, however, was a matter 
of conjecture last week (see page 4). 
Opposition had developed along many 
fronts, and for many reasons, not the 
least of which was a profound doubt, 
a profound uneasiness. This doubt 
and this uneasiness were the twin 
children of what some regard as the 
failure of past lend-and-spend pro- 
grams to spin America out of her eco- 
nomic lethargy. 

To the doubters, certain questions 
presented themselves. After nine suc- 
cessive years of huge Federal deficits, 
how much longer can the government 
avoid bankruptcy? Or with a nation- 
al debt of more than 40 billion dollars, 
how much longer can the government 
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PATHFINDER 
avoid inflation? Or with Washington 
yearly going deeper and deeper into 
fields once exclusively those of private 
enterprise, how much longer can state 
capitalism be avoided in America? In 
short, asked the doubters, what i: 
this red-ink era leading to? Is pros- 
perity around the corner, or is bank- 
ruptcy there? Is inflation there, o: 
economic totalitarianism? 

Rightly or wrongly, these doubts and 
fears had their roots in the fiscal stor, 
of America under the New Deal. As 
President Roosevelt advanced his lat 
est lend-spend proposal, the opposition 
was quick to recall three similar pro 
posals that had been authorized sinc: 
1933. In 1933, the proposal was fo: 
$3,300,000,000; in 1935, for $4,880,000,- 
000; and in 1938, for $3,750,000,000 
Moreover, against this background of 
lavish outlays, the opposition was 
quick to point out that the army of 
unemployed still numbered today in 
the neighborhood of 10,000,000; that 
industrial production was now at a 
point 25 per cent under the high of 
1929; that the national income for 
this year would be an estimated 68 
billion dollars as against 81 billion 
dollars a decade ago. 


+ « e Points of Opposition 


Such figures as these, said the op- 
position, clearly indicated that New 
Deal lend-and-spend programs had 
fallen far short of leading America 
to the promised land, that they had 
instead served only to pile deficit on 
deficit in a futile effort to make white- 
rabbit economic theories work. To 
support their point, they cited this 
record of Federal finances: 


Fiscal Year Expenditures Deficit 
1931 .... $4,901,598,000 $ 901,959,000 
1932 .... 4,947,776,000  2,942,051,000 
1933 .... 4,325,149,000  2,245,452,000 
1934 .... 6,370,947,000  3,255,393,000 
1935 .... 7,583,433,000  3,782,966,000 
1936 .... 9,068,885,000  4,952,928,000 
1937 .... 8,546,379,000  3,252,539,000 
1938 .... 7,691,287,108 1,449,625,000 
1939 .... 9,250,000,000 3,580,000,000 


Over and above these more or less 
familiar cries, the opposition hammer- 
ed away at other points. One such 
was the fact that 30 or more Federal 
agencies carry on lending activities 
“outside the budget” and that there 
is no accurate way of accounting for 
the billions they have advanced since 
1933. Hence, said the opposition, it 


tIn point of fact, however, there are good in- 
dications that most of these agencies (such as the 
RFC) have performed well, some with negligible 
loss and some with negligible profit. In order to 
get the full picture, the U. S. Senate has just or- 
dered the Treasury to prepare a full report on the 
lending agencies as a whole. The agencies include 
the RFC, the Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
Export-Import Bank, Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration, TVA, PWA, U. 8S. Maritime Commission, 
REA, HOLC, Federal Savings and Loan Corporation, 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations, Federal Home 
Loan Banks, FHA, USHA, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, Federa! 
Intermediate Credit Banks, Banks for Cooperatives, 
Production Credit Corporations, Regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporations, Disaster Loan Corpora- 
tion, Electric Home and Parm Authority, FSA, Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, Panama Railroad Company, Puerto 
Rican Reconstruction Administration, RFC Mortgage 
Company, Tennessee Valley Associated Cooperatives. 
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may well be that the actual national 
debt is greater than Treasury reports 
show—this for the reason that nobody 
really knows the true profit-and-loss 
picture of the lending agencies. 


Other points of opposition included 
these: (1) there is reason to doubt that 
many of the proposed projects would 
be “self-liquidating”; if they really 
could pay for themselves, private 
banks would be eager to finance them; 
(2) many of the loans, instead of being 
paid back by the borrowers, would in 
all likelihood have to be liquidated by 
taxpayers; (3) the United States, hav- 
ing been nipped that way before, 
should not undertake to lend to for- 
eign countries; and (4) the President’s 
latest lend-spend proposal would put 
the government so deep into banking 
that state capitalism, or economic 
totalitarianism, would begin to take 
root in America. 

Foremost of all criticism, however, 
was that the proposal was merely a 
disguised form of lavish spending and 
that it would injure rather than help. 
This was the view of those who hold 
that private enterprise will not enjoy 
its old vigor again until confidence is 
restored through such things as bal- 
anced budgets. Typical of this atti- 
tude were the words expressed last 
week at the New York World’s Fair 
by Republican Governor George D. 
Aiken of Vermont. Vermonters, he 
said, “do not believe in building the 
World of Tomorrow on a foundation 
of debt ... We are keeping within 
our means. It is our belief that by 
general application of this principle 
the World of Tomorrow will find its 
foundation securely laid and ready to 
receive the weight of our future 
progress.” 


- «+ The Story’s Other Side 


And yet, despite the fact that there 
was much cogenty in some of the 
points raised by the opposition, there 
was much cogency also in the case of 
the other side. There was, first of all, 
the actuality that private enterprise 
today is not in any sense of the word 
as enterprising as it was before the 
Crash of ’29. All theory notwithstand- 
ing, there was the very substantial and 
very pressing condition that private 
capital is now like a stagnant pool, that 
it is not flowing to feed American busi- 
ness the way it did 10 years ago, and 
that money of some sort must move 
into investment channels if machines 
are to hum, if goods are to be made, 
if men are to work, and if our nation- 
al economy is ever to return to normal. 

One figure, a well-known figure, is 
enough to illustrate this point: in 1929, 
approximately eight billion dollars of 
private capital were invested in the 
stock market to finance new business 
and plant expansion, but each year 
since then approximately only two bil- 
lion dollars have been so invested. 
Allowing for such factors as _ the 


growth of population, most economists 
are agreed that there is need now for 
additional investment of about eight 
billion dollars a year before any true 
measure of sound prosperity can be at- 


ooo a ji 


tained. To New Dealers at least, the” 
significance of this is clear: unless 
private investors meet this need, gov- 
ernment must pour out billions to stir 
and set flowing the stagnant pool. 
Without this “compensatory spend- 
ing,” New Deal economists maintain, 
orthodox American capitalism will die 
of pernicious anemia. For, as the cir- 
culation of blood is to human life, so 
the flow of investment dollars is to 
private enterprise. Thus, the argu- 
ment for lending and spending. 


. « « An Important “If” 


Actually, impartial experts have 
gone on record as seeing great value 
in certain forms of pump-priming. In 
a recent issue of Barron’s Financial 
Weekly, for example, one such expert 
called it a “truism” to say that busi- 
ness activity depends on borrowing 
and spending and that there is “noth- 
ing in pump-priming of itself to dis- 
courage private investment if only the 


Wonosa if IT 
IS SAFE To 
VENTURS OUT 
Now! 


Seibel in the Richmond Times-Despatch 
Idle Capital Must Be Made to Flow 


government could enlist the confidence 
of the business world.” 

In any summing up of views on Fed- 
eral lending and spending, the “if” in 
that sentence would seem to be of first 
importance. Taking the opinion of 
objective commentators and discount- 
ing irresponsible political oratory, it 
appears safe to say that the impasse 
existing today between lender-spend- 
ers and their opponents would be less 
difficult to solve if government could 
somehow create an atmosphere of con- 
fidence, if it could somehow fashion 
a formula for real cooperation, and if 
it could somehow end the doubt and 
uneasiness that now obtain in all too 
many quarters. 

In this respect, according to many 
thoughtful students of the problem, a 
prime need at this time is to remove 
what is perhaps the most serious 
lend-spend implication—the implica- 
tion that private initiative is dead, that 
individual enterprise is wrapped hope- 
lessly in a winding-sheet, and that 
government from now on must play 
parent to a new American way of life 
in the gloom of a shattered American 
dream. 












» tinois. 
FOR THE FUTURE? 
ROBINA, one of World’s most famous Astrologers, 
will tell you with astounding precision! Thanks to 
his astrological gifts, he is able to disclose facts from 
your past and future which leave 
you puzzled! His astrological knowl- 
edge may bring unexpected hap- 
piness into your life! Everything 
you want to know about love, 
health, business, traveling, etc., 
will be revealed to you. Write 
him today, stating your full ad- 
dress, date of birth, sex, married 
or not, and you will receive EN- 
TIRELY FREE Your Life Read- 
ing. Kindly add 15c in stamps to 
cover the cost of postage and writing. His address is: 


ROBINA STUDIOS, Dept. 124-A 
Box 534, Church Street Annex, NEW YORK 


Dept.U-810 











Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
mugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful sleep is im- 
possible because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a life-time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 305-D Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. ¥, 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


° ’ 

Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 1036, c.P. Inc. 


RELINE (teeth 


AreYourFalseTeethLoose? FOR 
Keep them in place with Plast-O-Dent 
Plate Reliner, a special preparation used ONLY 
successfully in dental practice for years. 
Nota fe. Safe, cannot harm plate, easily 
. One application lasts for months. Only 
$ r tube, enough for 2 plates. Send $1 Coden, 
en new mouth comfort or Your Money Back. 


PLAST-O-DENT CO., 407 McKerchey Bidg., Detroit, 








i Write now for FREE IMPRESSION MATERIAL, 

Easy directions. Our PRICES ARE LOWEST. 
STA-TITE DENTAL LAB. 

6319 S. Halsted Street, Dept. 41-G, Chicago, Mlinois 











PASTIME and SMILES 


Penny Puzzle 

This clever coin puzzle will keep 
your friends entertained for some 
time. Lay six pennies on the table 
and ask someone to arrange them as 
shown by the six white circles in the 
accompanying diagram. That is, they 
must be arranged 
so that if a seventh 
penny (represent- 
ed by the black 
circle, but which 
the puzzler is not 
allowed to use) 
were dropped in 
the center it would 
exactly touch each 
of the other six 
pennies. The puzzler must not lift any 
penny from the table or employ any 
measuring or marking. Moreover, be- 
-ause of the exactness required, there 
can be no dependence on the eye. 
The six pennies must be moved in such 
a way as to insure the exact spacing. 
Watch for the solution next week. 


emo |? 


Here is a fascinating hot weather 
version of the real links game. Players 
sketch a rough nine or 18-hole course 
on a large sheet of paper, including 
tees, various types of hazards and 
greens. Holes are represented by tiny 
circles in the “greens,” while an ordi- 
nary lead pencil serves as both club 
and ball. Placing the point of the pen- 
cil on the first tee, each player shuts 
his eyes and draws a line toward the 
first hole (no peeping allowed). Open- 
ing his eyes only long enough to get 
his bearings, he closes them again and 
makes a second shot. In this way he 
shoots the entire course. The other 
players then follow, in turn. Score 
is kept as in regular golf, but the 
“blindman’s buff” feature increases 
the hazards and adds to the fun. 














Brain Teaser 


A man has one bottle full of brandy 
and a second bottle of the same size 
half full of water. Wishing to dilute 
the brandy, he fills the second bottle 
from the first, shakes it, and then 
pours from the second bottle into the 
first until it is full. Again he shakes 
the first bottle and pours from it into 
the second until it is full. After these 
operations, what is the proportion of 
brandy in the second bottle? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Tom would 
have to walk 99 miles or three times 
around the ranch before he and Bob 
were together again. 


Chair-Raising Stunt 

Place an ordinary kitchen chair on 
the floor so that the rear legs and back 
rest flat on the floor. Then invite the 











strong men of the party to try their 
luck at raising the chair to the upright 
position by grasping the end of one of 
the legs on the floor. That is the only 
hold they are allowed, and they must 
do it with one hand. Even the strong- 
est are apt to fail because it is a diffi- 
cult stunt unless one is on to the secret. 
The easy way to do it is to take hold of 
the chair at the extreme lower end of 
the leg. It is important that none of 
the leg extends beyond the little finger. 
Then by using the little finger as a 
fulcrum the chair comes up without 


much effort. 
OO So 


Line Illusion 


Some odd and interesting effects can 
be created by a series of straight or 
curved lines drawn through squares 
and circles. For instance, take a look 
at the scheme of 
lines in the figure 
illustrated here. 
These lines, drawn 
at angles through 
the square, make 
it appear that the 
square is not “on 
the square.” But 
contrary to what 
your eyes say, all 
the sides of the square are absolutely 
straight and “on the square.” If you 
doubt it, take your ruler and meas- 
ure them. 





—_————.-— >> o——____—__— 
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Smiles 

Uncle Roll (giving nephew a quar- 
ter)—Now, be careful with that mon- 
ey, Jackie. Remember the saying: “A 
fool and his money are soon parted.” 

Jackie—Yes, I know. But just the 
same, | want to thank you. 


Nell—John, I am really too good to 
you. You’ve heard of people being 
killed with kindness, haven’t you. 

John—Yes, dear, but don’t be afraid 
—that kind of murder never gets into 
the courts. 





Summer Guest—Look here, sir; the rain 
is pouring into my room. 

Hotel Proprietor—Absolutely according 
to our advertisement, Mr. Meeker. Run- 
ning water in every room. 


—_ 





_ Game Warden—Are you aware that thi; 
is preserved water? 

Impatient Fisherman—lIs it? 
there was something mighty funny about it. 


I thought 


Rastus—Sambo, what am de _ use- 
fullest animals der is? 
Sambo—Chickens, sah. 
Rastus—Why chickens? 
Sambo—’Cause yo’ can eat ’em befo’ 
dey is born and after dey is dead. 


Little Joany—Mother, how much do 
people pay a pound for babies? 

Mother—Babies are not sold by th: 
pound, darling. 

Little Joany--Then why do they al 
ways weigh them as soon as they ar« 
born? 


Alford—Would you believe it? H« 
actually ran away when they wer: 
standing at the altar, 

Tom—Lost his nerve, I suppose? 

Alford—No, found it again. 


Podsnap—Is that an eight-day clock? 
Lola (bored)—Why don’t you stay 
a little longer and find out? 





Dad—Robert, how dare you hit you 
sister! 

Robert—Auntie made me. 

Aunt Maud—Nonsense; [ told you 
that if you hit her [ would never kiss 
you again. 

Robert—Well, I couldn’t let a chanc« 
like that slip by. = 


Boogy—I know how to solve the un~ 
employment problem. 

Woogy—Many great men have tried 
and failed. How would you do it? 

Boogy—If we could place all the 
men on one continent and all the 
women on another continent, every- 
body would be busy in no time. 

Woogy—And what would everybody) 
be so busy doing? 

Boogy — Why 
course, 


boat-building, of 


Playfoot (after an awkward silence) 
—Why the awful pause? 

Onalene (indignantly)—If you spent 
as much time as I do washing th: 
family’s clothes, you would have them 
too. 


Irate Parent—Young man, what do 
you mean by embracing my daughter” 

Dinocan—I—I was just carrying oul 
the scriptual injunction “hold fast that 
which is good.” 
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Christine—Why don’t you 
Dzudi? 

Catherine—I will only marry a man 
who knows life and has learned its 
sorrows. 

Christine—I : 


marry 


see—a widower. 


Hughberta—Do you mean to say 
Sandy spent a pretty penny on you 
last night? 

Betty—Yes, you should have seen 
how smooth and polished it was when 
he put it in the chewing gum machine. 


Mrs. Bjones—And the portrait will 
be real pretty? 

Artist—Of course. 
vourself. 





You won’t know 


County Agent—Man, what in the 
world are you doing running that 
heavy roller over your potato field? 

at edi a little scheme of my 
own invention. Last year potato prices 
were so low that this year I decided 
to raise mashed potatoes. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have was anything to buy, oolt os - nge ? Do you want 
egent I ant help? Want to ofttable basiness at 
home the mails? PaTHrl DER is read by more 
than a Oniilten families. Tell your story to these interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 












Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum fourteen 
words. Each initial and group of figures, as well as each 
part of the name and ress, wil! Te counted as words. 


ADpRess nearest advertising office as listed on page twe. 






AGENTS WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 
printed $1.00—cost you 50c. 
bar, New Brunswick, N. J. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Ad- 
dress: Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
HELP WANTED 


WRITE FOR NEWSPAPERS—Gain pleasure, good 
pay and perhaps fame. Full time or freelancing 
(part time). Hundreds of stories, articles, ideas, 
are needed in every issue. We successfully coach 
you by mail. 45 years newspaper experience—plenty 
of contacts for placing graduates. The Millers, 
Dept. 13, Carmel, Calif. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


LIVE SUCCESSFULLY. Send a dime for - Victory. 
Howard, 259 West Main, Moorestown, N. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Write for new Free book, . “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,’’ and “Record of In- 
vention” form. No charge for preliminary in- 
formation. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 698 Adams Building, 
ashington, D. C 
PHOTO FINISHING 


THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 

one tinted ‘enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 

Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill. Box 629-H, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

AT LAST! 
Colors. 


name im- 


50 assorted, 
Dun- 


Samples free. 
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ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, 
only 25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. NAT- 
URAL COLOR PHOTO, Janesville, Wisconsin. — 


PROMPT SERVICE—GUARANTEED WORK. Two 

beautiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlarge- 
ments, eight neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. 
Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 

Careful. Film mailers FREE. MAY’S PH 

SHOP, LaCrosse, Wis. oS 

8 SNAPPY 4 x 6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 
Enlargement coupon. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted enlargement 
—25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville 
, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. . Two Glossy ~ Enlargements a 
colored) 8 prints 25c. ARBOR SERVICE, 47, 

Joliet, Tlinois. 

20 REPRINTS 25¢. Films developed two prints “each 
negative 25c, SKRUDLAND, 6444-57 Diversey, 











2 prints each negative 25c. 
Willard Studios, Box 3535-T, 























, | tlle iS TRL ike AEE Sc : 
16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints  25e; Rex 
h den, Utah. 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRY 

TEACHERS, Good ——. reported. daily; write 
us your qualificat. Teachers Exchange, 209 
Kansas City, Kans. 

__ TOBACCO (a ae 
LOOK! Milder, golden = or rich ripe chew- 
ing, four pounds, postpai $1.00. Riverside 


Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 








HOUSEHOLD 


Scotch Scones 

One way to help keep the tempera- 
ture in the kitchen down during hot 
summer days is to serve Scotch scones 
frequently. An ovenless hot bread, they 
are baked on top of the stove. Sim- 
ply mix together one pound of flour, 
one teaspoon of cream of tartar, one 
teaspoon of salt, and about half a pint 
of buttermilk to make a soft dough. 
Turn the batch out on a floured board 
and roll down to about a quarter of 
an inch thick. Then divide into 
rounds or squares and bake slowly for 
30 minutes on a covered griddle. When 
half done brush tops with melted but- 


ter. Serve hot. 
_QO“_--oe 


Trio Ade 


Everyone is familiar 
ade, orangeade and _ pineappleade. 
Combine the three and you have “trio 
ade,” a delicious addition to drink sug- 
gestions for hot days. Simply combine 
the juice of four oranges, the juice of 
four lemons, eight tablespoons grated 
pineapple, one cup powdered sugar 
and seven cups water. Serve over 
crushed ice. 





with lemon- 
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Rhubarb Custard 


Gardens and markets these days are 
full of fresh, tender rhubarb for sauces 
and desserts, including rhubarb cus- 
tard. For the latter these ingredients 
are needed: a small pan of stewed 
fresh rhubarb, two eggs, one and 
half cups milk, three tablespoons 
sugar, one and a half tablespoons flour, 
one-half teaspoon vanilla and one- 
eighth teaspoon salt. 

Prepare the custard by mixing the 
dry .ingredients in a double boiler. 
Then add the milk gradually and cook 
until thickened. Cover and cook 10 
minutes longer, then add the slightly 
beaten eggs, mixing well. Return to 
the stove and cook a minute longer, 
stirring constantly. Then remove from 
heat and add the vanilla. Place the 
stewed rhubarb in serving dishes and 
cover with the custard. 


Week's Hints 


@ Best solution to the perennial 
problem of ants in the lawn is to “gas” 
the insects with carbon bisulfide: 
make small holes 10 to 12 inches deep 
in the infested area, pour one table- 
spoonful of carbon bisulfide in each 





hole and cover immediately with soil. ° 


q To add flavor to boiled ham, wrap 
in buttered paper after boiling and 
bake in slow oven for an hour. 


g Salt not only improves the flavor 
of all vegetables, cereals, meats, nuts 
and eggs, but of some fruits, candies 
and beverages. 


q The life of new silk stockings can 
be prolonged by washing them in 
mild, lukewarm suds before wearing. 
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i “U # Tl Ee Rehieve Fei 
poe 


To relieve the torturi pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
NURITO the fine formula, used by thousands. 

© opiates. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
your money back. Don't suffer. Ask your druggist 
today for dee.9 smart NURITO on this guarantee. 


Fistula Often 
Brings Tragedy 


Loss Of bowel contro! and ills due to seif- 
poisoning often result from beglected Fistula, 

















iation and serious illness by knowing the facts 
and taking proper treatment in time. The Mc- 
in non-malignant rectal diseases, finds radical 
surgery not advisable except in extreme cases. 
of patients from all over the world and condi- 
tion of these diseases explained in Book offer- 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. Write for Book and Ref- 
erence List mailed in “= ain wrapper, FREE 
—HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS 
RELIEVED = > 
of Lene’s we by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
satisfies send me $) f not your eancels charge. 

Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of tiny 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

requent or scanty passages with emarting and 
your kidneys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
of ing the, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, ating | up ni ighta, swelling, 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 

successfully by millions for over 40 yous, 5 They 
og out $a pelscnous waste from your blood. 
Get Doan's 


rhousands could save themselves from humil- 
Cleary Clinic, largest institution specializing 
Results of successful mild McCleary treatment 
ed FREE by McCleary Clinic, 2882 Elms Blvd., 
ASTHN MA I will send an — hs & 
Address DJ. Lene, 440 jo Lane Bide Ot. tnerye, Konens 
3 LBS. A DAY 

keep you healthy. Most pos pass about 3 pints a 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
puffiness under the eyes, aches an d dissiness. 
give tec relief and will help the 15 miles of kid 





“LEARN 


CORRECT SIGHT 


and enjoy Healthy Eyes and Better Health."’ 
CORRECT SIGHT — ALLENTOWN, PA. 


er ASTHMA 
TREATMENT on 

If satisfied. send $1; 
not, it's FREE. Write for 
it today. State which. 


W. K. STERLINE, 6817 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, OHIO 








THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 


Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
expensive een. Learn all about this amazing 
tnexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved from the 
start. No rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet 
sent FREE with information as to guaran 


offer. TWIN CITY VON CO. 
Saint Paul, Minneseta.— Adv. 






seem — TRIAL 
BEAUTIFUL 
World Famous 


TRU-FIT Dental Plates 
w TEST THEM, EXAMINE ™M, 
one aca, suanat BEAUTY, nt AND COMPONT ae 
i sus eons Liam 2, Sgntiat of 30 YEARS" EXPERIENCE. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write TODAY for FREE Booklet & Material. 


DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 
Dept. 1-K9, 503-05 Missouri Ave., E. St. Louis, til. 





s Your Name Here: 


ELOW are the names of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of years, 
completed manuscript histories of each of these families. If your surname is listed, you should have your manuscript. 
We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction for yourself and your kinsmen. 
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